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333 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AUTUMN HAZE brand, EMBA natural brown mutation mink... 


*Trade-Mark MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION Jewels—Cartier Dress—Nanty 


The Collar of deep, deep luxury sweeps romantically across this most beguiling concoction in all-important AUTUMN HAZE? brand, 


the world's most beautiful natural brown mutation mink. Available at fine stores throughout the country. 
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Samuel Winston’s 


wonderful look of spring— 
coin dotted silk surrah costume 


in black and white, $225. 


NAN DUSKIN 


1729 WALNUT STREET 


ARDMORE—-Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 + (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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BEST & CO. 


ABINGTON ARDMORE 


Our Exclusive 
SHIRTMAKER" 


. superbly tailored in Swiss Lanella, 


a washable, lightweight blend 
of the finest Australian wool and 
Egyptian long-staple cotton. 
Total effect? An exclusive best-of- 
breed look that could only be 
Shirtmaker. White, blue, yellow or 
pink. Sizes 12 to 20; 

38 and 40. (N-27) 49.95 


Mail and phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 
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Pattullo’s 


beautifully sculptured 

silk crepe dress threaded 
with embroidered ribbon. 
Navy with pink, or black 


with blue, $160. 


NAN DUSKIN 


1729 WALNUT STREET 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


All events indicated by an asterisk 
are presented in conjunction with the 
Philadelphia Arts Festival. 


THEATERS 


compulsion—Through Feb. 8. Complete New 
York cast starring in drama which attempts to 
explain the motives and events preceding one 
of the most famous murder trials of all time. 
Tues. through Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6:30 and 
9:30; Sun. at 2:30 and 8. Ogontz Theater, 
6035 Ogontz Ave. WAverly 4-8684. 


The Poker Game—Through Feb. 9. New comedy 
starring J. Carrol Naish, Doretta Morrow, and 
Aline MacMahon. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; 
Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Forrest 
Theater, 1114 Walnut St. WAlnut 3-1515. 


A Raisin in the Sun—Through Feb. 9. Drama 
of crisis precipitated by man whose ambitions 
are beyond reality. Stars Sidney Poitier and 
Ruby Dee. Walnut Theater, 9th and Walnut 
Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Volopone—Through Feb. 7. Ben Johnson's tale 
of greed and avarice, with Venetian setting in 
Elizabethan times. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; 
Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Forty-third 
Street Theater, 43rd and Walnut Sts. EVer- 
green 6-2028. 


Sweet Bird of Youth—Feb. 9-28. Tennessee 
Williams drama starring Paul Newman, Geral- 
dine Page, and Sidney Blackmer. Mon. through 
Sat. at 8:30; Thurs. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. 
Locust Theater, 1405 Locust St. PEnnypacker 
5-5074. 


First Impressions—Feb. 10-March 10. Musical 
version of “Pride and Prejudice,” with Polly 
Bergen, Farley Granger, and Hermione Gingold. 
Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; Wed. and Sat. 
matinees at 2:30. Forrest Theater, 1114 Wal- 
nut St. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Purple Dust—Opening Feb. 25. New drama by 
Sean O’Casey. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; Wed. 
and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Forty-third Street 
Theater, 43rd and Walnut Sts., EVergreen 6- 
2028. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave., Phila. 
Feb, 6, 7, 13, 14—“The Moon is Blue.” 
Feb. 20, 21, 27, 28—‘Children of Darkness” 
va by Edwin Justus Mayer. IVyridge 


Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave., Phila. 
Feb. 6 through Feb. 28, every Fri. and Sat. 
evening—‘‘Room  Service”-—old-time popular 
farce. Pllgrim 2-8324. 


Cheltenham Playhouse—Ashbourne Rd. west 
of Rowland, Cheltenham Township. Feb. 21— 
“The Royal Family.”* 


Colonial Players—Ridley Ave. below Magnolia, 
Aldan, Pa. Feb. 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21— 
“The Mousetrap” by Christy. MAdison 6-5220. 


Four-Seasons Players—YMCA, 1421 Arch St., 
Phila. Feb. 20, 21, 27, 28—Michael Vincent 
Gazzo's “Hatful of Rain.” Rittenhouse 6-8100. 


Langhorne Players—Langhorne Players Barn, 
Langhorne. Feb. 28—‘See How They Run.”* 
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Levittown Players—Levittown, Pa. Feb. 20, 
21, 27, 28—“Death of a Salesman”—famous 
drama by Arthur Miller.* 


McCarter Theatre—28 Campbell, Princeton, 
N.J. Feb. 7—“A Boy Growing: Up’—from the 
stories of Dylan Thomas, and starring Emlyn 
Williams. 


Neighborhood Players—22nd and Walnut Sts., 
Phila. Fri., Sat., and Sun. evenings, through 
March 15—“Tell Me a Purpose” —comedy- 
drama of family conflict. LOcust 7-8824. 


Upper Darby Players—Cardington-Stonehurst 
School, Upper Darby, Pa. Feb. 13, 14— 
“Hedda Gabler”—one of Ibsen’s outstanding 
plays. 


Wyncote Players—All Hallows Hall, Greenwood 
Ave. and Bent Rd., Wyncote, Pa. Feb. 12, 13 
—‘Black Chiffon.”* 


Stagecrafters—8130 Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Feb. 27, 28—‘Berkeley  Square”-—drama. 
CHestnut Hill 7-9913. 


Beaver College Theatre Playshop—251 E. 18th 
St., Phila. Feb. 19—‘The Bald Soprano”— 
special performance. 


Germantown Theater Guild—4821 Germantown 
Ave., Phila. Feb. 27, 28—‘‘The Happy Time” 
—comedy by Samuel Taylor, directed by Kitty 
Minehart. 


MUSIC 


Commemorative Program for Georg Friedrich 
Handel—University Museum, 84th and Spruce 
Sts. Feb. 1 at 3 p.m. Dr. Joseph Barone con- 
ducts the Collegium Musicum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in a performance of 
chamber music. EVergreen 6-1241. 


Festival Quartet—Pottstown Senior High 
School, Chestnut and Penn Sts., Pottstown. A 
Pottstown Community Concerts Program. Feb. 
2, at 8.30 p.m.* 


Community Chamber Music Groups—136 Rad- 
nor Rd., Bryn Mawr. Two-piano recital, Feb. 
1, 3:30 p.m.* 


FEBRUARY 


Each month Travelers Guide 
covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, in Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra— 
Neshaminy High School, Rte. 432, Langhorne. 
Concert, Feb. 1, at 3:30 p.m.* 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 2 
at 8:30 p.m.; Feb. 6 at 2 p.m.; Feb. 7 at 
8:30 p.m., Eugene Ormandy conducts, ‘Louis 
Kentner is pianist in an all Brahms program. 
Feb. 27 at 2 p.m.; Feb. 28 at 8:30 p.m.; 
Mar. 2 at 8:30 p.m., Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducts, Zino Francescatti is the violinist in a 
varied program. PEnnypacker 5-7378.* 


Madame Butterfly—Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. A Philadelphia Lyric Opera 
Co. production on Feb. 2, at 8:15 p.m. 
PEnnypacker 5-7378.* 


Jazz Concert—-Fleisher Auditorium, Broad and 
Pine Sts. Feb. 4 at 8:30 p.m. Concert fea- 
tures musicians of Philadelphia Musical Society, 
under direction of Marty Portenoy.* 


Mack Harrell Recital—Settlement Music School, 
416 Queen St. Feb. 4 at 8:30 p.m. Concert 
by the famous Met baritone sponsored by 
Alumni and Friends of the School.* 


Robert Shaw Chorale—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 5 at 8:15 p.m. 
One of the Philadelphia All-Star Concert Series. 
The Chorale with large chorus and orchestra 
returns by popular request. PEnnypacker 
5-7378.* 


Robert Shaw Chorale—North Penn Jr. High 
School, Penn Street, Lansdale, Pa. A Lans- 
dale Community Concert event, Feb. 7 at 
8:30 p.m. 


Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia—Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Broad and Walnut Sts. Feb. 
10 at 2 p.m. A Parade of American Music, a 
program compiled to meet requirements of 
Nat’l. Federation of Music Clubs. Luncheon 
preceding program. Reservations necessary. 
PEnnypacker 5-2255. 


Marian Anderson—Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. S. Hurok presents “The Lady 
From Philadelphia” on Feb. 12 at 8:30 p.m. 
PEnnypacker 5-7378.* 


Swarthmore College—Clothier Auditorium, 
Swarthmore. Feb. 13, at 8:15 p.m. Concert by 
the Swarthmore College Orchestra. 


The Medleys—Springfield High School, Leamy 
Ave., Springfield, Del. Co. A Springfield Com- 
munity Concert, on Feb. 14 at 8:30 p.m. 


Rudie  Sinfonietta—Connestoga Community 
High School. A Connestoga Community Con- 
cert, Feb. 14 at 8:30 p.m. Eleven instru- 
mentalists with three soloists under direction 
of violin virtuoso, Robert Rudie. 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 15 at 3:30 
p.m. Presented by New Chamber Orchestra of 
Philadelphia.* 


Matinee Musical Club Orchestra, Louis Vyner, 
conductor, and Matinee Musical Club Choral 
Ensemble, Don R. Ragey, conductor—Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel Ballroom, Broad and Walnut 
Sts. Feb. 17, 2 p.m. Luncheon preceding pro- 
gram: Reservations necessary. PEnnypacker 
5-2255. 


Trenton Symphony Orchestra—War Memorial 
Building, Trenton, N.J. Feb. 17, 8:30 p.m. 


. Symphonic concert, Guglielmo Sabatini, con- 


ductor. EXport 4-1338. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 19, 8:30 
p.m. A Philadelphia Forum event. Charles 
Munch, musical director, Eugene Istomin, 
soloist. 


Philadelphia Little Symphony—University Mu- 
seum Auditorium, 34th and Spruce Sts. Robert 
Mandell, conductor, Sol Schoenbach, solo 
bassoonist. Feb. 20 at 8:30 p.m. 


Swarthmore College—Clothier Auditorium, 
Swarthmore. Feb. 21, at 8:15 p.m. Woodwind 
and Brass Ensemble of Lehigh University will 
present program of Contemporary American 
Chamber Music. 


Program of Original Works for Four Hands at 
One Piano—Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts. Feb. 20, at 8:30 
p.m. Vladimir and Eleanor Sokoloff, pianists, 
playing works by Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms, assisted by Mixed Vocal Quartet. 
Rittenhouse 6-1877.* 


The Little Gaelic Singers—Memorial Junior 
High School, Phoenixville. A Phoenixville 
Community Concert Program. Feb. 25, at 8:30 
p.m. 


Renata Tebaldi Concert—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. A Philadelphia Lyric 
Opera Co. event. Feb. 26, at 8:15 p.m. PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


The Pearl Fishers—(Les Pecheurs des Perles). 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. A 
Philadelphia Grand Opera production. Feb. 27, 
at 8:15 p.m. Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor. 
The cast includes Pierette Alarie, Leopold 
Simoneau, Martial Singher. PEnnypacker 
5-7378.* 


Swarthmore College—Clothier Auditorium, 
Swarthmore. Feb. 27, at 8:15 p.m. Paganini 
Quartet. 


Joseph Depolis Chamber Music Society Concert 
—International House, 3905 Spruce St. Feb. 
13. Made possible by a grant from the Re- 
cording Industries Trust Funds, in cooperation 
with the Local 77 A.F.M., Phila. 


Benita Valente Song Recital—Woodmere Art 
Gallery, 9201 Germantown Ave. Donation for 
the Music Fund. Feb. 15 at 3:30 p.m.* 


DANCE 


Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander—Connestoga 
High School, Connestoga Road, Berwyn. Feb, 
3, at 8:30 p.m. A Connestoga Community 
Concerts Program. The well-known dance team, 
with a company of 16 dancers, presents a 
“Dance Jubilee,” an extravaganza from min- 
strel days to swingtime. 


Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander—Scott High 
School, Coatesville. Feb. 3, at 8:30 p.m. A 
Coatesville Community Concerts Program. Pro- 
gram same as above. 


Jose Limon and Dance Company—Fleisher 
Auditorium, 401 S. Broad St. Feb. 14. Pre- 
sented by the Arts Council of the YM/YWHA, 
this group is one of the cultural assets of this 
country. Jose Limon is regarded as the top 
male modern dancer in the Americas. 


The Snow Queen—43rd St. Theater, 43rd and 
Walnut Sts. A Philadelphia Dance Academy 
Production. Feb. 15, at 2:30 p.m. Winter 
Ballet for children.* 


Philadelphia Civic Ballet—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 20, at 8:30 p.m. 
International stars Alicia Alonso and Igor You- 
skevitch dance “Don Quixote” and “The Black 
Swan.” Premiere performance of ‘‘Pygmalion,” 
set to original score by Romeo Cascarino, stars 
Richard Hendrik. WAlnut 3-2755 and PEnny- 
packer 5-7379.* 


Philadelphia Dance Academy—271 S. Van Pelt. 
Feb. 27, 8 p.m. Demonstration of Scottish 
dancing by James Jamieson and Co.* 


Plays and Players—1714 Delancey St. Feb. 27, 


8 p.m. Dance recital, lecture on History of 
American Jazz, presented by the Art Alliance.* 
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Les Ballets Africains de Keita Fodeba—Shubert 
Theater, 250 S. Broad St. Feb. 2-9. Presented 
by Luben Vichey, head of National Concert 
Artists, this group offers ballet mingled with 
jazz. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Feb. 4, 
exhibit of paintings by Ben Wolf. Through Feb. 
22; John Brantley Wilder, oils, water color and 
drawings in Everyman’s Gallery. Through Feb. 
20; Presentation Prints, American Color Print 
Society. Through Feb. 20; “Art In Millinery.” 
KIngsley 5-4302. 


Art Exhibitions in Center City Banks and De- 
partment Stores—Philadelphia. Through the 
month of Feb., in cooperation with the Phila- 
delphia Arts Festival. Each store and bank 
will present a different display at chosen times 
throughout the month.* 


Artists Equity Show—Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, 25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. Open through 
Mar. 8.* 


154th Annual Water Color Show—Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Sts. Through Mar. 1.* 


Ogontz Campus, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity—Sutherland Hall. Group exhibition of 
Philadelphia painters, Ed Connelly, Francis Mc- 
Carthy, Harold Mesa, Matthew Phillips, Harry 
Sefarbi. Through Feb. 13. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N. J. In the 
Dining Room Gallery, paintings by Jean Halter. 
Candlelight Lounge, photography of John Leone. 


Community Arts Center—Wallingford. Opening 
of 11th Annual Students Exhibition. Feb. 1 
at 2 p.m.* 


Community Art Gallery of Friends Neighbor- 
hood Guild—735 Fairmount Ave. Through Feb. 
14. Water colors and tiles by Francis McCarthy. 
Oils by Ed. Connelly. 


Wayne Art Center—413 Maplewood Ave., 
Wayne. Wayne Merchant Exhibit, Feb. 9-21. 
Invitation water color show, Feb. 15-21.* 


Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial—719 Cather- 
ine. Still life and portrait class showings, 
through Feb. WAlnut 2-3456.* 


Philadelphia Museum School of Art—Broad and 
Pine Sts. “Meet Our Instructors” exhibition. 
Feb. 4 through March 11.* 


Print Club—1614 Latimer St. National exhibi- 
tion of woodcut and wood engraving. Through 
Feb.* 


International House—3905 Spruce St. Feb. 6, 
8 p.m. Art Exhibit and Jazz combo.* 


Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown Ave. 
Feb. 8. Exhibition by artists of Lehigh Valley 
Association. Exhibition of pastels by Hobson 
Pittman.* 


Design Corner—298 Levering Mill Road. Oils, 
water colors, drawings and crafts by American 
craftsmen, through Feb. Feb. 8-Mar. 14, exhibi- 
tion of works of Mili Dunn Weiss.* 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—420 Chest- 
nut St. Display of engravings, and etchings of 
Max Klinger through Feb. 


Walter Baum Galleries—Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Through Feb. Impressionist paint- 
ings from Monet to Sargent. 


Robert Carlen Galleries—323 S. 16th St. Feb. 
13 through March 14. One-man show of paint- 
ings, drawings and prints of Bernard Kohn. 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave., West Chester. Feb. 15. One- 
woman show by Mrs. Phillip Rhodes.* 


Philadelphia Sketch Club—235 Camac St. Na- 
tional etching exhibition, from Feb. 22.* 


Manayunk Art Alliance—Manayunk. Feb. 13- 
22. Paintings of Manayunk by prominent local 
artists.* 


Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St. Through 
Feb. 15, a one-man show by Julius Bloch in 
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WHAT IS THIS? 


* Irate conductor when 
coughing competes with 
the score. To avoid the 
embarrassment of invol- 
untary vocalization, 
carry soothing Allen- 
burys Pastilles. Just as 
effective for clearing 
the throat when utter- 
ance is in order. And the 
taste of English black 
currants (ripe) is 
superbly rendered. 


Allenburys Pastilles 


at your druggist 


Manufactured in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD, 
Established 1715 


“ Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-doeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Snow 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 
Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
GWIGWIGWI 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 
Route 202 


New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


the newly opened Contemporary Art Gallery. 
Over 90 oils and lithographs. Feb. 20-Mar. 16, 
one-man show by Morris Blackburn, oils and 
water colors.* 


18th Annual Scholastic Art Awards Show— 
Gimbels, 9th and Chestnut. Feb. 21-Mar. 7. 
Exhibition of art work of junior and senior 
high school students in all schools in South- 
eastern Pa. and Del.* 


International House—3905 Spruce St. Exhibit 
of renowned local artists, including oils and 
water colors. Through Feb. 15. 


Tyler School of Fine Arts—Beech and Penrose 
Aves. Second annual exhibition of the work of 
Tyler Fellows. Through Feb. 27. Artists’ recep- 
tion Feb. 14, 7:30 to 11 p.m. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Sunday Film and Music Program—University 
Museum, 34th and Spruce Sts. All films at 3 
p.m. Feb. 8, “The Emporer’s Nightingale.” 
Puppets perform in a color film of this Chinese 
fairytale. Feb. 15, “The Civil War, The Fall of 
Fort Sumter and Robert E. Lee.” A survey of 
conflict between the states. Feb. 22, “Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Shakespeare's Theater” and 
“The Globe and Traditional England.” Film 
series showing backeround study of England's 
most famous playwright. EVergreen 6-1241. 


Exceptional Films—Theater of the Franklin 
Institute, Parkway between 20th and 21st Sts. 
Feb. 5, 6, 7; “Maedchen in Uniform,” 1932 
German classic. “A Dancer's World,” filmed at 
the Martha Graham Contemporary Dance 
School. “The Rink,” one of Charlie Chaplin’s 
last 2-reel comedies. Feb. 26, 27, 28; “Under 
the Roofs of Paris,” an artistic milestone in 
Rene Clair’s career. “Jofroi,” part of the 
“Ways of Love” trilogy, never before shown 
locally. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Mystery of Outlaw Canyon—Abington High 
School Auditorium, Abington. Feb. 4 at 3:40 
p.m. The Mae Desmond Players in their pro- 
duction for the Children’s Theater of Glen- 
side. ADams 3-1246. 


Children’s Theater series—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 21st at 2:30 p.m. 
Ballet, “Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp” and 
Saint-Saens “Carnival of Animals.” PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


SPORTS 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL—At the Palestra, 
33rd and Locust Sts. First games of all double- 
headers start at 7.30 p.m.; second games start 
at 9:15 p.m. Feb. 4; Villanova—Wagner, La- 
Salle—Muhlenberg. Feb. 6; Villanova—Boston 
College, St. Joseph’s—Seton Hall. Feb. 7; 
LaSalle—Seton Hall, Temple—Cincinnati. Feb. 
11; Villanova—Canisius, Penn—St. Joseph’s, 
Feb. 13; Penn—Cornell, Temple—Duquesne. 
Feb. 14; LaSalle—Duquesne, St. Joseph’s— 
Wake Forrest. Feb. 18; Temple—Geo. Wash- 
ington, Villanova—Buffalo. Feb. 21, at 8:30 
p.m., St. Joseph’s—LaSalle. Feb. 25; LaSalle 
—West Chester, Penn—Temp!e. Feb. 27; Penn 
—Harvard, St. Joseph’s—Georgetown. Feb. 
28; Penn—Dartmouth, LaSalle—Xavier. EVer- 
green 6-0961. 


PROFESSIONAL BASKETBALL—AIl games 
played at Convention Hall, 34th and Spruce 
Sts., unless otherwise stated. Feb. 5, 7:30 
p.m.; New York—Syracuse, Warriors—St. 
Louis. Feb. 9, at 7:30 p.m.; St. Louis— 
Syracuse, Warriors—Boston. Feb. 14, 9 p.m. 
at Camden; Warriors—Cincinnati. Feb. 21, 
at 7:30 p.m.; New York—Detroit, Warriors— 
Syracuse. Feb. 25, at 9 p.m., at the Arena; 
Warriors—New York. Rittenhouse 6-3830. 


ICE HOCKEY—Philadelphia Ramblers—All 
home games played at the Arena, 45th and 
Market Sts., at 8:30 p.m. Feb. 3, Charlotte. 
Feb. 6, New Haven. Feb. 10, Washington. Feb. 
18, New Haven. Feb. 15, Clinton. Feb. 17, 
Charlotte. Feb. 20, Washington. Feb. 24, 
Clinton. Feb. 27, Johnson. EVergreen 6-1500. 


Inquirer Track Meet—Convention Hall, 34th 


and Spruce Sts. The 15th annual Philadelphia 
Inquirer Track Meet. Feb. 13 at 8 p.m. 
Rittenhouse 6-3380. 


SKI CLUB MEETINGS THIS MONTH—(“E” 
designates membership in U.S, Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Ass’n) 


Buck Ridge S.C. (E)—Feb. 19 at 8 p.m., By- 
wood School, Shelbourne and Avon Rds., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


Central S.C.—Feb. 12 and 26 at 8:30 p.m., 
YMCA, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Franklin S.C.—Feb. 5 and-19 at 8:15 p.m., 
Sheraton Hotel, 17th St. and Pennsylvania 
Blvd., Philadelphia. 


Jersey Ski'ters (E) —Feb. 4, Moorestown Com- 
munity House, Moorestown, N.J. 


Levittown S.C.—Feb. 10 and 24 at 8:30 p.m., 
Towne Pharmacy Meeting Room, Five Corners, 
Levittown, Pa. 


Philadelphia S.C. (E) —Feb. 5 and 19, Elkins 
Park Civic Center, Elkins Park, Pa. 


RCA S.C.—Feb. 3 at 8 p.m., Schillig’s Black 
Horse Farms, Black Horse Pike, N.J. 


Wissahickon S.C. . (E) —Feb. 5 and 17 at 
8:30 p.m., School Lane House, 5450 Wissa- 
hickon Ave., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Gala Open House—Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. Feb. 6, at 8:30 
p.m. Presentation of Arts Festival Awards, open 
house and entertainment.* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Weavers Concert—Town Hall, 150 N. 
Broad St. Pete Seeger and the Weavers in a 
concert of folk music. Feb. 28, 8:30 p.m. 
Rittenhouse 6-1494. 


Second Championship Cat Show—Loyal Order 
of Moose Hall, 1314 N. Broad St. Feb. 21-22, 
Presented by the William Penn Cat Club, Inc. 
Representative breeds will include long hair 
Persian, Siamese, Burmese, Russian Blue, Abys- 
sinian, and domestic short hair. 


“Today in Philadelphia” 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 
the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the TRAVELER’S 
GUIDE every Friday morning at | 
8:25 on “Today in Philadelphia,” 
WRCV-TV on Channel 3. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, 
buffalo, predatory animals, birds, set in nat- 
ural habitats. Fossils through the ages. Live 
animal and insect demonstrations. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Adults, 50¢; 
children, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave. Historical and cultural materials 
dating from 17th century Swedish settlement 
in America to the present. Permanent exhibits 
of costumes and craft of Sweden; extensive 
stock of literature on Swedish Americana. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, free. Sat., Sun., and 
holidays 1 to 5, 25€. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mus- 
eum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic 
fish, giant squid, sharks and eels, and many 
other forms of animal and plant life. Open 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
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Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Phila- 
delphia history from Indian days to the pres- 
ent, including rare newspapers, posters, maga- 
zines, and folk exhibits of Americana. Open 
weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th and Eastwick 
Sts. First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 
1728 by John Bartram, self-taught botanist. 
Trees from all over the world are planted here; 
the park was a favorite resort of Franklin and 
Washington. Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Action exhibits which you 
operate. Play tic-tac-toe against an electronic 
brain; walk through the “human heart”; re- 
cord your voice; see man-made lightning. Open 
weekdays, except Mon., 12 to 5, and Sat. 10 
to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, au- 
thentically furnished, 18th century home of 
the woman commissioned by Congress to make 
the first American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Originally the Old Customs House, this 
building now contains an interesting collection 
of German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower (latter 
is closed weekends till spring). The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers ex- 
cellent view of Greater Philadelphia. Open 
9 to 4:30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and 
Arch Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. 
Seven signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, including Franklin, are buried in the 
church yard. Open daily 9 to 5. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American and foreign 
commerce and culture, Current features are 
“Danish Textiles” and “Art in Glass.” Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, Tues. until 10 p.m., and 
weekends 1 to 5. 


Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north 
of Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, 
quaint and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses 
dating back to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horse- 
back riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green 
Inn (along the Wissahickon Creek at upper 
end of the park). 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
(20th St. on Franklin Pkwy.). “Sky tours,” 
with lectures on the stars and planets. Febru- 
ary’s program: “Planets on Parade.” Lectures 
at 3 every day except Mon., and at 8 p.m. 
on Wed. and Fri. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The 
oldest church in the city, built in 1700. Also 
known as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lo- 
cust St. Many personal possessions of Penn, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Washington; also rare 
books and manuscripts, and paintings by early 
American artists. Open Mon. 1 to 5, and Tues. 
through Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now 
in process of restoration. Focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
unpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and home of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, 
first capitol of the United States and Car- 
penter’s Hall, meeting place of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. Buildings and information 
center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont 
Ave. Structure patterned after 17th century 
models, with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, 
and waterfall (open all winter). Open week- 
days, except Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Admission, 25¢. 
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Museum of Art, 25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Newly opened Decorative Arts wing has exhibits 
of rare American furniture, silver, and china. 
Collections of modern, medieval, and renais- 
sance art; European and American period 
rooms; Gothic chapel, and Indian temple. Open 
daily 9 to 5. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. gua weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
variety of contemporary works. Jan. 25 to 
March 1: 154th Annual Exhibit of Water 
Colors, Prints, and Drawings. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
This was the first hospital in the United 
States, founded in 1751 through the efforts of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used 
by Philadelphia’s first mayor. Now restored 
and open daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Collection of recasts and original sculpture 
of Auguste Rodin is second only to that in 
France. Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, community relations dept., 
arranges conducted tours. For parties of five 
or more, call PE 5-9320. | 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal 
Tombs of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian 
mummy, and other displays, many collected 
during expeditions by the museum’s staff. Also 
free film and concert programs. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Through March 15: “Coptic Art.” 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. 
Historic flagship of the Spanish-American War. 
Also carried America’s first Unknown Soldier 
home from Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 
6. Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢ (those under 
six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in 
natural surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; 
see colorful exotic birds, temperamental llamas, 
members of nearly extinct mammalian species. 
Open daily 10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 25¢. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) during his life-long research in 
ethnic anthropology. Also a treasure house 
of source material on history of this area. 
Open weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 1:30 to 5:30. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses 
Dr. Mercer’s private art and antique collec- 
tions. The building itself is worth seeing for 
its unusual architectural design. 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill 
Museum. Displays ceramics made by a secret 
process handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to the next. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens 
of William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. 
Open daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children 
under 12, free. 


Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman’s Hill 
marks spot where lookouts were stationed. 
Open weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. 
The first home of John James Audubon, fam- 
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renowned travel authority, author 
of “Fielding's Travel Guide” 


“Overseas, American 
whiskies can be hard to 
come by. That's why trav- 
elers value their bourbon— 
and treasure Old Hickory. 
It’s a truly great straight.” 


OLD HICKORY 


America is swinging to bourbon 
—and the choice is Old Hickory 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 86 PROOF 


OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS CO., PHILA., PA. 
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UW charm of being at 


“7 Barclay 


Ideal for your luncheon, 
Y dinner or entertaining. 
ti BE Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
fthur T. Murray— Managing Director 
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a distinguished hotel 
in the heart of Philadelphia 


SPRUCE ROOM 


Luncheon * Dinner 


SIR FRANCIS LOUNGE 
Cocktails 
Ample Parking 


1512 SPRUCE STREET 
Kingsley 5-0100 


B. B. LEIDER, Managing Director 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 


June term of Court 1758 


Banque! facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


UOTE EEG 


WHEN GENTLEFOLK MEET compli- 
ments are exchanged . . . This month 
our Dining Room Gallery is showing 
paintings by the River House’s Jean 
Halter. You’ve seen her work on Traveler 
covers. In our 147th year of saying 
“Welcome Guest!”—for dining, parties, 
rooms. Serving daily 11:30 A.M. to 
A.M 


1 .M.— 
Till 8 P.M. 
Sun. Duncan 
Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet 
approved. 


Est. 1812 


Tambertvile 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


Ice Skating 
On the Canal 


Your favorite drink by the open fire- 
place... . Finest food in a delightful 
atmosphere. Facilities for parties and 
Banquets. Jean Loper at the piano 
Friday and Saturday nights... We're 
open every day but Christmas Day. 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1748 


> BLACK 
> BASS 
<> HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 
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ous naturalist, in this country was Mill Brook, 
now restored. Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge 
interchange on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of 
Washington's winter encampment during 1777- 
78. Over 2,000 acres, with picnic grove near 
Fort Hunter and observation tower at Mt. 
Joy. Also includes: 

Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, 
containing numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped 
and listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. Buten’s collection of more than 3,000 
items from the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to 
the present. Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds 
Ford. Restored headquarters of Washington 
and Lafayette; furnishings of Revolutionary 
period. Open Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to 
sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, Y mile south of Dilworth- 
town. Magnificently restored early American 
house. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; 
closed holidays. Admission 50€. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and museum 
with excellent collections of articles of local 
origin. Open Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and 
Wed. evening 7 to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St., West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
classic and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat 2 to 5. Admission 50€. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and museum 
containing interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandy- 
wine, Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial 
industry along the Brandywine in dioramas 
and models. Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 
to 4:30, and Sun. 1 to 5 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian water 
garden with beautiful fountain and pools. Open 
air theater for summer productions, with un- 
usual water curtain and stage fountains. Large 
conservatory with 31% acres under glass de- 
voted to outstanding floral displays through- 
out the year. Open every day 11 to 5. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 
Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. Rittenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300. 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It’s hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 


all in a day’s work. Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. Rittenhouse 6-9300, 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts. 
Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour, and plays dance 
music on Fri. and Sat. evenings. The popular 
Hunt Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day 
refuge. Delicious hot and cold hors d’oeuvres 
in the sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. 
PEnnypacker 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times, Let Marcel 
make suggestions. In the Garden Terrace, an 
all-you-can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and 
Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgas- 
bord, and Fri. Seafood Newburg. The Restau- 
rant on the Mall serves good food at reasonable 
prices. WAlnut 2-8600. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with 
low lights and quiet atmosphere. Organ music 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100. 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 a.m. . . . fea- 
tures Tonio Cortese Trio. Dancing 9-1. The 
Chess Bar is a famous West Philadelphia meet- 
ing place. EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia’s newest hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant... 
dinner music with Joe Martin and his Trio 
nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a 
marvelous tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is 
“for-men-only” until 2:30. Piano ramblings 
here in the evenings. Cocktails in the Indian 
Queen and Town Room Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 
good, down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-3400. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Lenny Herman’s dance band. Embassy 
Room has the continental air. Try their justly 
famous shrimp Lamaze. Men take over the 
Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on Fri. 
and Sat. PEnnypacker 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name, Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira and Ann Winters entertain warmly 
at double pianos all during the cold month of 
Feb. Call Mr. King for reservations. PEnny- 
packer 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. Good food, 


danceable music and an offering of really 
good night club talent all make this one of 
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the better night spots in the area. Through 
Feb. 5, Della Reese. Through Feb. 7, Henny 
Youngman. Feb. 11 through 21, Earle Grant, 
songs and piano. PEnnypacker 5-1511. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
entertainment. Feb. 6, Jimmy Durante. Feb. 
13, Eartha Kitt, Feb. 20, Sammy Davis, Jr. 
Märch 2, Abbe Lane and Xavier Cugat’s 
Orchestra. Call Barney for reservations. 
KIngsley 5-3373. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment, French cuisine the 
specialty—Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you’re theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he’ll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman’s Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three’s*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 


Helen Sigel Wilson’s*, 1523 Walnut St, Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America’s leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027. 


Arthur’s Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
“medium” are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 am. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley’s, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie’s good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler’s, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse’s 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Nice choice for 
before or after the theater. Russian, Conti- 
nental and American cuisine in a charming 
Russian atmosphere. Kingsley 5-4423. 


Tarello’s, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor’s 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 
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Kelly’s, 5 S. Mole St. Fine sea food since the 
early 1900’s. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe's*, 28 S, 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum’s*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley $-2208. 


Shoyer’s, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It’s noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder’s Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and “Booky's 
Baked Crab” are “musts” for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.“ An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue’s*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of “history was made here.” Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Bar room has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day 'til 1 a.m.. Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144, 


Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet’s heaven. KIngsley 5-0565. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410, 


Fisher's, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdcliff 5-7591. 


Beck's on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. MIchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern. Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888. 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. “Beer only” is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341, 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 


Faad Desk oad aa 
With a Family Touch 
Private Rooms for Parties 


DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwehr’ s 


RESTAURANT 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


ROSLYN 
GARDENS: 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 


Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 


Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M. 
on. Join us for “Shrimp Night” every Thurs- 
day.. caloy our entertainment Friday nights 
g 2 and Saturday nights ‘til 1 A.M. 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


Sard 9 nn 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 
also Continental Specialties 

Dinner 4:00 p.m SEN 

Sunday En m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 

Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


I mile North of Hatboro 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 

BANQUET FACILITIES 
Closed Sunday 

Route 611 - Warrington, Pa. 

DlIamond 3-0210 
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homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
WOrth 8-3771. 


Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their un- 
usual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125. 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677. 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. WOrth 8-8981. 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Mor- 
risville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order. Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. CYpress 5-2200. 


Jerry’s, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheese- 
cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, 
too. 


Keystone Hotel*, Mill and Bath Sts., Bristol. 
Excellently prepared Italian-American dishes a 
specialty. Good for late evening snacks. Bar 
open till 3 a.m. STillwell 8-5276. 


O’Boyle’s Ice Cream Island, Bristol. Delicious 
home-made ice cream has made the name 
famous, but the seafood and steaks are good 
here, too, STillwell 8-3882. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseurs delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good music in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordentown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candlelight Dining Room. Try the new 
Wednesday buffet. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch’s Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington Inn**, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn, Rte. 268, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm, Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893. 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs, 
Fillmore 8-2474. 


‘Bucks County Inn, 60 N. Main St., Doylestown. 
Now under management of Jack and Lois Mor- 
gan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at “the Inn with an atmosphere.” 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 144 mi. N. of 
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Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot roast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. Flllmore 8-9301. 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door, Excellent bar, Fillmore 8-9364. 


Playhouse Inn*, New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 
Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035. 


Tow Path House**, New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 
lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784. 


Logan Inn*, New Hope. Picturesque old 
country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**, New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5426. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim’s 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071. 


The Cartwheel Inn*, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order... 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182. 


Stone Manor House*, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fire places in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer’s Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn**, Quakertown. The byword here 
is “A good meal at any time.” The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone 6-5315. 


Fireside Drive-In, Quakertown. Tray and car 
service provide charcoaled franks, steaks for 
the hurried driver. Good service, good food. 
KEystone 6-9908. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks**, Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flavor. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn**, Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern**, Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn**, Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie's Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 
dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. 
nights. Open ’til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 
5-5767. 


Haney’s on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for danc- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Squires a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2318. 


Fort Side Inn*, Whitemarsh. Elegant for par- 
ties, dining. Try Crab Mornay, devilled. Music 
every night ’til 2; Jimmy Seymour’s orchestra 
on weekends. ADams 3-3997. 


General De Kalb Inn*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can’t go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. MItchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open till 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, Sumney- 
town. The unusual is a daily occurrence in this 
charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast raccoon, 
rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different 
countries an added attraction. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. dinner and Mon. and Fri. 
luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 p.m. Mighty good 
food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti**, Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mitchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn**, on Rte. 78. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
Lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern. Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie’s attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. MItchell 6-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shiskebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. Mitchell '6-1997. 


Howard Johnson's, Bethlehem Pike, Ambler. 
One of the many good restaurants in this 
chain, featuring the famous 28 flavors of ice 
cream. Mltchell 6-1514. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern*, Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest’s selection his personal supervision. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


He specializes in delectable French items. 
MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitpain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (% 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 809). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations. MItchell 6-2425. 


The School Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler, 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350. 


Old Mill**, Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving oustanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 
of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess”*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd*, 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
“that” thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman’s, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. 
A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese after- 
dinner menu, and an extraordinary drink list 
well-worth looking into. All the lobster tails 
you can eat Tuesday nights. MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber’s, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King’s orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer’s Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord**, Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2-4360. 


Chateau Colotte,* Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 


Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
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mansion on the campus. Home made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. MIdway 2-0947. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5766. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open ’til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specially of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3-6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rt. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy’s Glen Mills, Pa., where Rte. 1 crosses 
202. At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel.* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1736. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages” really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. “Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty.. Reservations advisable, espe- 
cially Saturday night. WEllington 8-8943. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23 near Pottstown. 
Justly famous for gourmet dishes prepared 
by the owner and her sons and for their 
fine wine cellar. Dinner by reservation. 
HOmestead 9-6222. 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


WHITPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MBALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


Hs Mei 
INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm and seclusion before the roar- || 
ing fireplace, for a new delight in 
dining pleasure. 


Euncheone a Seesen 12 'til 2 
Dinner os cosine ces aaa 5 'til 8 
Sundaye stern. ir colonos 12 'til 8 
Monday, Luncheon only ..... 12 'til 3 


Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
Facilities for 
Banquets, Parties and Wedding Parties 


RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Phone 5-5767 


“EE 


THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUETS 
Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 


Established 1772 
WOrth 8-3341 CLOSED 
NEWTOWN, PA. MONDAYS: 


THE PRIME RIB 
Mammouth Potions—Mammouth Portions 
Midget Prices 
14 S. 15th St., Phila. RI 6-4144 

(Also Private Parties 1¢ to 35) 


Featuring + Suckling Pig Tropical Buffet 


Open every day LY press 5-2200 
Where Rte. 13 crosses Rte. |, 
just south of Morrisville. Pa. 
Dance to Kurt Weiler Trio 
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BEFORE YOU BLOW 
YOUR TOP callus 


about a Personal Loan. 
LO 4-3900 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


19 Conveniently located offices 
Philadelphia + Bucks County 
Montgomery County 
Phone LOcust 4-3900 
Member F.D.1.C. Member Federal Reserve System 


00000000094 HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 
Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week” 


Penguat facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


HANEY’S on the hill 


The Restaurant With The Country Club 
Atmosphere 
All food cooked to order. Enjoy Bucks County's 
finest panorama of the Delaware River Valley. 


Consult us For reservations, call 
regarding your Upper Black Eddy 5-8782 


BANQUETS— UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
PRIVATE Follow sign Y mile off 
PARTIES AND Rt. #32 or turn Right off 
WEDDING Rt. #611 at Revere 
RECEPTIONS. —Closed Sunday 


WINTER 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


circular 


Enjoy dining by our 
fireplace on cold winter days. 
The food is wonderful every day 


except Monday (when we're 


closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 
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DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you're a stranger, 
and order baked lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation too. They're 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
ete. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. HIlltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield € Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher’s, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. ELgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 p.m. 
Children’s platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 6-1280. 


D’Ignazio’s Towne House,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1 and go 1 mile down wooded Brinton 
Lake Rd. Huge water wheel runs constantly 
in this wonderful old mill, built by the Swedes 
in 1862. Three dining rooms with huge fire- 
places. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upper- 
man’s home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 
VAlleybrook 2140. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas” greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 


waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. EXport 7-0202. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inpsecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr's Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington’s Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night’s buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur’s delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Cahill’s Restaurant, River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
gypsy music with your Sunday dinner. 
TUxedo 2-0961. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1748. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 
NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Cherry Hill Inn. Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms NOrmandy 2-7200. 


Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a_per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. NOrmandy 6-2900. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and_high- 
balls are a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day. WAlnut 5-4480. 


Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pennsauken. 
“Jazz in Jersey” night spot, with late snacks 
and good drinks taking second place to a su- 
perior entertainment schedule. Through Feb. 1, 
Tony Scott Group. Feb. 6, 7, 8, Sarah 
Vaughan, Feb. 13, 14, 15, Ramsey Lewis Trio. 
Feb. 27 through March 1, Sal Salvador and 
his Big Band. Reservations advisable. MEr- 
chantville 8-9340. 
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Named for the founder of the great 
traditions of French cuisine, the Café 
Carême is The Sheraton's formal dining 
room. lt features contemporary Parisian 
décor, old-world standards of service, 
unsurpassed menu. 


u Sheraton sors: 


1725 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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arts festival 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have just gone over your January 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER. 
Needless to say, you folks did a terrific 
job in connection with the Arts Festival. 
It was very well done, and I am sure 
you will receive compliments in many 
quarters. 


Abe S. Rosen 
Deputy City Representative 


Norristown, Pa. 


I wish to express my agreement with 
the article on the Economics of Con- 
temporary Art. No artist myself, and 
belonging to that large group that knows 
only what it likes, I nevertheless feel 
that the exhibition of an artist’s work 
should bring some return to the artist in 
addition to mere pride. Unless an ar- 
tist’s work has been purchased, he or 
she should be paid some rental fee. 

Fredrick L. Willard 
DeKalb 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


I certainly want to congratulate you, 
and thank you for the presentment with 
respect to the Arts Festival in the Jan- 
uary issue. It is really a distinguished 
and markedly interesting statement. 

Am I on your list of subscribers? If 
not, please put me on your list for a 
couple of years and send me a memo- 
randum bill. 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll 
1035 Land Title Building 

(To the above readers and the many 
who have expressed their interest and 
pleasure in our January pre-Arts Festival 
issue, we offer the present issue—a com- 
prehensive survey of the Arts in the 
Penn Country, their past, present and 
future.—Ed.) 


one hundred years ago 
Levittown, Pa. 


The material obtained by your writers 
for the historical columns greatly in- 
terests me. The item mentioned in “100 
Years Ago Today” concerning horse 
thieves, for instance, brings to mind the 
observation that even today this warn- 
ing is worth mentioning. The growing 
interest in horses throughout the country 
seems to be accompanied by a growing 
predation upon horses similar to that of 
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100 years ago. Horses are stolen, wan- 

tonly destroyed, or replaced by animals 

similar in appearance but possessing far 

less quality for a “good” sale. Is not the 

saying of 100 years ago still true—“Let 

the buyer beware”? 

John Nash 

Willowood Drive 

(Yes-and has been ever since man 

made his first big business deal over the 
carcass of a stoned dinosaur.—Ed.) 


rural delivery 


Southampton, Pa. 

Wish the postman who travels the 

Rural Delivery route would stop and 

visit me. "Tis thoroughly enjoyable read- 

ing, aside from the possibility of glean- 
ing information from the text. 

Barbara N. Wade 

Street Road 


antiques 
Jenkintown 


As sometimes collectors of antiques, 
both my wife and I enjoyed the all too 
short item by Berenice Ball on Lights 
of Long Ago. Could not your fine mag- 
azine find a little more space for this 
type of article? This part of the country 
abounds in antiques, and those of us 
who are recent arrivals could use much 
more information on the household 
goods that gave Pennsylvania some of 
the character that endears it to the 
stranger within its borders. 


J. and S. Gore 

York Road 

(Readers Gore will find more and 

more information about the Penn Coun- 

trys antiques treasurehouse in forth- 
coming issues.—Ed.) 


generally speaking 


Heston Historian 
Allen Park, Mich. 


It is our object on the Heston His- 
torian to reach every family named 
Heston as well as those families that are 
related to the Hestons. We know that 
there are quite a number of families that 
we have not been able to contact, espe- 
cially those living in the Bucks County 
area. 

We are going to hold a Reunion this 
coming June at Wrightstown, Pa. 

We would like to solicit your help, in 
an effort to make this Reunion a mem- 
orable one. Last year we held a Re- 
union at Wooster, Ohio, and there were 
125 people present. This coming year I 
see no reason why there should not be 
at least three or four hundred. 

Anything that you can do to help us 
in our project will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Paul M. Heston 
309 Grove St., Haddonfield, N. J. 
(Hestons of Bucks County—take note!) 


{Thrice Honored! ] 
Philadelphia 
Arts Festival 

Award 


GIVEN TO 


Catherine 
Drinker Bowen 


Author of 
THE LION AND 
THE THRONE 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR EDWARD COKE ` 


Previous Awards 


THE NATIONAL 
BOOK AWARD 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
AWARD 
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Press Book * $6.00 
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To BE per- 
fectly honest, 
we were not 
sure what to ex- 
pect when we 
set out for the 
forty-sixth an- 
nual New Year’s Eisteddfod at the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. We did know that 
good Welshmen make good singers, 
having once boycotted an afternoon 
of chemistry to see a narrow-gauge 
never-to-be-forgotten film called 
How Green Was My Valley, and so 
were not surprised when things 
got off to a rousing start with the 
best “Star-Spangled Banner” we've 
heard yet. We even joined in 
toward the end, confident that our 
wheezy baritone was no match for 
the robust mezzo soprano a few 
rows back, and indeed it wasn’t, 
even though we were in better 
voice than usual. 

Thereafter we relied heavily on 
a gentleman to our right—a Mr. 
Owen Morgan, basso, of Bala Cyn- 
wyd—to furnish linguistic and 
background data, and on our well 
annotated program to keep pace 
with the events of the moment. 

According to Mr. Morgan, a vet- 
eran of many eisteddfodau, the 
word, literally translated from the 
Welsh, means “sitting” or “gath- 
ering” and the institution—in es- 
sence a contest of literary and mu- 
sical talent with prizes for each 
division—stretches far back, per- 
haps as far back as the 6th Cen- 
tury, into Welsh history. 

“Like all old institutions,” Mr. 
Morgan told us philosophically, 
“it’s had its ups and downs. Right 
now it’s very much on the up. The 
big one in Wales lasts through all 
of seven revolutions of the earth 
and draws people from all over its 
surface.” 
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We astonished Mr. Morgan (and 
ourselves) by thanking him in 
Welsh (diolch i bawb), a bit of 
linguistic skill we had picked up 
on the sly from our program, and 
turned to direct our attention to 
the platform, where Mr. Ifor Jones, 
Conductor of the Bethlehem Choir 
and adjudicator for the evening, 
had commenced to choose between 
two singers for the first of eleven 
prizes. 

Since both singers had sung 
Welsh love songs in Welsh, the 
lyries were lost on us, but not, 
surely, on the melodies to which 
they were joined in plaintive har- 
mony. Mr. Jones had liked them 
too, but with reservations. No 
sooner had he ingratiated himself 
with a few kind words than he 
took both singers to task for sing- 
ing too rapidly. (“We take our 
time to sing these songs. We take 
all evening if necessary.”) And 
then, having got that complaint 
gently off his chest, he absolved 
both contestants by saying that 
they had fallen prey to a malady 
of the times, an obsession with 
keeping to a fixed and exaggerated 
tempo, as if it were dangerous and 
foolish to yield to the erratic 
promptings of the heart. 

As the evening wore on, we were 
hard pressed to say which we an- 
ticipated more eagerly—the music 
or Mr. Jones’ adjudicating. 

In appraising a commendably 
sung duet, standard repertory in 
many churches and, judging by the 
ripple of delight that passed 
through the audience when it was 
announced, a particular favorite of 
those present, he remarked dryly, 
“The time has come [pause] when 
we should begin to commence 
[longer pause| to throw such mu- 
sic out of our churches.” (Even 
longer pause with numbed reaction 


from audience.) A moment later, 
he made only partial amends by 
awarding the prize to the offend- 
ing singers on the grounds that 
the competing selection, a frag- 
mentary duet from La Boheme, 
was, out of context at least, an 
even less fortunate choice. 

After three sopranos had ren- 
dered an aria from Bach, a com- 
poser in whom Mr. Jones, as Di- 
rector of the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, takes a proprietary in- 
terest, he observed reproachfully, 
“One doesn’t interpret Bach and 
Handel. He merely accedes to the 
demands of their music.” 

Delighted at not having to slight 
anyone when there turned out to 
be only one candidate for the tenor - 
solo, he gave the prize magnani- 
mously to the lone contender, but 
only after indulging in a little 
playful deliberation. Certainly it 
was not easy to decide who should 
have the loving cup. All the other 
prizes had been monetary offerings 
tucked in bags sewn by the ladies 
of the committee and hung cere- 
moniously around the necks of the 
winners. The cup was something 
else again. Having ourselves be- 
stowed it on each of the contest- 
ants in turn, we were not dis- 
pleased when Mr. Jones, who may 
have been doing the same, gave it 
to the last of them, young Suzanne 
Moyer of Cheltenham. 

The evening ended, appropriately, 
with “Hen Wlad Fy Hhadau,” the 
Welsh National Anthem. Mr. Jones, 
substituting for Alyce Bianco, 
played a vigorous piano while a 
Mr. Bert Roberts sang the verses 
and Mr. Morgan left a ringing 
impression of the chorus in our 
right ear. All in all, it was a 
memorable four hours, and a long 
wait for the forty-seventh annual 
New Year’s Eisteddfod. 
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S CARCELY 
had we seen our 
first candy box 
wearing a heart 
on its cellophane 
sleeve, when, 
thumbing 
through Chamber’s Book of Days, 
we came upon the testament of a 
young woman who, two hundred 
years ago almost to the week, 
caused heaven only knows what 
parental concern and irreparable 
damage to her own person by ob- 
serving Valentine’s Day thusly: 

“Last Friday was Valentine’s 
Day, and the night before I got 
five bay-leaves and pinned four of 
them to the four corners of my 
pillow, and the fifth to the middle; 
and then, if I dreamt of my sweet- 
heart, Betty said we should be 
married before the year was out. 
But to make it more sure, I boiled 
an egg hard, and took out the yolk, 
and filled it with salt; and when I 
went to bed, ate it, shell and all, 
without speaking or drinking 
after it.” 


Back in 1923, 
a mining engi- 
neer at work in 
Chile, one Ma- 
thias Chapman, 
learned from 
friendly In- 
dians that luxuriously insulated 
ground rodents known as chin- 
chillas flourished in the Andes at 
altitudes of from ten to fourteen 
thousand feet. Aware, no. doubt, 
that chinchilla pelts were not 
without value in the market place, 
Chapman set about procuring a 
few specimens—eleven in all—for 
shipment back to the United 
States on the chance that they 
might also flourish at much lower 
altitudes. From those eleven ani- 
mals, only four of which were fe- 
males, are descended most of the 
more than 500,000 chinchillas now 
scattered throughout the forty- 
nine states and the territory of 
Hawaii. 

Precisely how many chinchillas 
have settled in this area we have 
not been able to determine, but 
we do know that some 275 are 
comfortably housed at the farm 
of Elwood C. Cressman on Route 
611 in Neshaminy. There, one 
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blustery January day when the 
air itself seemed impenetrably 
cold, we took refuge to see for 
ourselves what manner of crea- 
ture was so splendidly arrayed 
that a European monarch once de- 
pleted his treasury by the equiv- 
alent of $125,000 to clothe his 
wife similarly. Out of that visit 
has come the following treatise, 
based on our conversation with 
Mr. Cressman as diluted, here and 
there, by random—and by no 
means authoritative—observations 
of our own. 

On the chance that some of our 
feminine readers harbor a deep- 
rooted aversion for rodents, we 
should like to begin by saying 
that the chinchilla is so classified 
only because it likes to gnaw on 
hard substances, on wood, pumice, 
or stone, and because nature has 
equipped it with teeth that will 
grow some seven to ten inches a 
year unless subjected to hard 
usage or clipped periodically. Cer- 
tainly it possesses none of the re- 
pugnant characteristics of rats 
and mice. In appearance it is 
rather like the squirrel, though its 
body is somewhat shorter and 
rounder, its tail shorter and less 
bushy, and its fur infinitely more 
silky and profuse. 

Since so high a premium is 
placed on chinchilla fur, it might 
be well to consider the properties 
of that fur in some detail. In 
color, the chinchilla ranges from 
pearly grey back to white under- 
belly. If ruffled slightly, the back 
fur takes on a deep blue-grey hue. 
The extraordinary profusion of 
fur is accounted for by the fact 
that each hair follicle boasts from 
fifty to eighty fibers besides a 
single guard hair. Just as the por- 
cupine, if endangered, is able to 
release its quills, so the chinchilla 
is able to release tufts of fur to 
escape a captor, a talent that is 
happily absent from the pelt once 
it has been cured and sewn into a 
garment. 

Infrequent visitors to chin- 
chilla farms are apt to come 
away with the notion that their 
hosts are models of civilized de- 
portment; for chinchillas like to 
doze during the daylight hours to 
store up energy for nocturnal 
roughhouse. After dark they 
scamper about their cages and 
work out on treadmills while 


emitting cries that sound at times 
like tricycle horns, at others like 
rubber squeeze toys. 

As we suggested rather ob- 
liquely in our first paragraph, 
chinchillas tend to be somewhat 
prolific. The average female will 
produce three litters of from one 
to five animals over a twelve- 
month period. The young are born 
fully furred and with a full set 
of teeth, which they have been 
known to use with striking effect 
an hour or two after birth. 

Although they are monogamous 
by nature—or at least a lot hap- 
pier with that mode of life than 
many human beings seem to be— 
chinchillas will adapt to poly- 
gamous breeding if given no al- 
ternative. Since the females, which 
are always larger than the males, 
are especially inclined to resist 
innovation, it is advisable to pro- 
vide the male with an escape 
hatch through which he may 
scamper while the female is con- 
strained by a plastic collar. 

Under normal circumstances, 
however, both males and females 
are peaceable, fastidious creatures 
given to dust bathing after the 
manner of certain species of 
birds. For that purpose, rounded 
troughs containing a finely 
powdered mixture of fuller’s 
earth and tale are placed in their 
cages daily so that they may 
frolic to their hearts’ content, us- 
ing quick jerks of their short 
hind legs to roll over and over 
in the blessed earth as if the regi- 
men of their lives provided no 
other pleasure quite so exquisite. 

Herbivorous by nature, chin- 
chillas are content in captivity 
with a diet of roughage supple- 
mented by enriched pellets, which 
they clasp with the fingers of 
their tiny front paws and eat in 
a sitting position very similar to 
that adopted by squirrels. To the 
consternation of economy-minded 
breeders, they blithely toss the 
pellets aside as soon as they have 
eaten precariously close to their 
fingers and take up fresh ones 
with practiced aplomb. In their 
defense, it must be said that they 
make partial restitution for that 
extravagant habit by not over- 
eating and by being generally 
considerate of their keeper’s 
purse. 

As might be expected of ani- 
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mals celebrated for the unparal- 
leled richness of their coats and 
formerly at home at altitudes of 
over ten thousand feet, chinchil- 
las are impervious to low tem- 
peratures but quite vulnerable to 
high ones. Exposure to tempera- 
tures higher than ninety degrees, 
which, incredible as it seems at 
present, are not alien to this 
latitude, will cause them to suffer 
a condition that might be de- 
scribed, for want of a more 
scholarly term, as fatal dehydra- 
tion. Except for the three months 
of relative cold required to bring 
their coats to maximum fullness 
and luster, they are usually kept 
at room temperatures and pleased 
to have it so. 

For those who contemplate 
raising chinchillas for pleasure 
or profit, a word or two of cau- 
tion. For reasons best known to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, the government has 
been reluctant to classify chin- 
chilla pelts as an essential crop 
and so provides no subsidy for 
the lean years when no one has 
$30,000 to invest in a fur coat. 
Thus when the novice pays from 
$250 to $500 for a mated pair of 
good stock and a cage to keep 
them in, he is more or less on 
his own. With patience, persever- 
ance, and reasonable luck, he may 
confidently expect to have 120 
animals, enough for a full-length 
coat, within five years. If he has 
managed within that five years to 
build up an immunity to their 
charm, he may expect to sell them 
for as much as sixty dollars 
apiece, or he may, like the Euro- 
pean monarch we mentioned 
earlier, outfit his wife in the most 
costly manner yet devised. 


ANYONE 
among our 
readers whose 
spirit has been 
all but snuffed 
out by this age 
of technology 
will find, we hope, vicarious de- 
light and renewed strength in the 
exploits of a young housewife 
from Kennett Square. For our 
part, we are prouder than ever 
to number her among our friends. 

Last spring, our heroine and her 
husband—no coward himself—put 
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their last four and next twenty 
years’ savings into a development 
house after extracting a promise 
from the builder that it would be 
ready for occupancy when the 
Chester County fields lay fallow 
but not frosted over. When, on 
Veteran’s Day, the last of several 
hasty surveys revealed that the 
ground had not been trampled, let 
alone broken, they decided to re- 
cover their down payment and 
wrote to the builder with that ob- 
ject in mind. Three weeks later, 
after much polite, one-sided corre- 
spondence had produced no result, 
they resorted to that more direct 
means of communication—the tele- 
phone. 

But the builder had outguessed 
them. A cagey fellow, he had in- 
stalled an answering-recording de- 
vice which, after a brief orienta- 
tion course, invited the caller to 
speak clearly and distinctly into 
the mouthpiece at the sound of the 
first bell and to desist at the sound 
of the second. 


Well, no sooner had the husband 
put the phone down and told our 
young lady what he had heard than 
she dialed the number, drew her- 
self up to her full five and a half 
feet, and, without identifying her- 
self, told the rascal in no uncertain 
terms—terms that she would cer- 
tainly never, or very rarely, use in 
any other circumstances—j u s t 
what she thought of him. We were 
there once when the highly sensi- 
tized door of her eye-level oven 
slammed shut unexpectedly, giving 
her a nasty burn and causing her 
to drop a casserole of macaroni; 
recalling how articulate she was on 
that occasion, we are sure she used 
the time at her disposal between 
the two bells with stunning effect, 
that it was, unquestionably, her 
round. 


ALTHOUGH 
we are attempt- 
ing to maintain 
absolute neu- 
trality in the 
national flower 
controversy, we 
suspect a predisposition to favor 
the underdog will get the best of us 
before we finish this little piece and 
move us to come out strongly in 
favor of the marigold over the rose. 


It wasn’t many years ago that 
the marigold, though grudgingly 
tolerated for its hardiness and the 
vivid gold of its petals, was de- 
spised for the pungent odor that 
emanated from its foliage. Not so 
many summers ago that it was 
permitted to define truck patches 
loosely but forbidden access to the 
sacred precincts of the dooryard. 
That it should ever be brought into 
the house was unthinkable, unless, 
of course, its late-blooming habits 
left the housekeeper no choice. Had 
anyone suggested then that it 
might one day nudge out the rose 
to become the national flower he 
would have been pilloried in every 
garden club from Cape Nome to 
Nantucket; yet here we are, be- 
ginning to espouse just such a 
cause publicly, and without fear of 
reprisal. 


And all of this, mind you, has 
come about through the efforts of 
Mr. David Burpee of Doylestown, 
who, with the aid of a missionary 
in faraway China and the passive 
cooperation of the marigold itself, 
has transformed a once unsavory 
plant into a most innocuous one. 
For it was from a packet of seeds 
sent to him from a lonely outpost 
near the border of Tibet that Mr. 
Burpee, after much experimental 
crossbreeding, grew a single odor- 
less marigold plant that produced 
a single bloom of commendable size. 
To marigold fanciers (among whose 
number we are now firmly en- 
trenched) the rest is a history fit- 
tingly climaxed by Mr. Burpee’s 
recent trip to Washington to regis- 
ter officially as a marigold lobbyist. 


We hereby give notice to rose 
growers that the prize is not to be 
theirs merely for the asking. Of 
those who would argue that the ab- 
sence of odor is, at best, a negative 
virtue, we would demand a thorn- 
less rose. Of those who would 
argue that the unparalleled fra- 
grance of the rose assures its 
eventual triumph over the scent- 
less marigold, we would require 
patience. Given another twenty- 
five years, who knows but that 
Mr. Burpee and his colleagues— 
having, as it were, a clean slate 
to work with—might produce a 
scented marigold to put the rose 
to shame, to overwhelm the nose 
with its perfume even as it 
dazzles the eyes with its color. 
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JURY 
OF 
THEIR 
PEERS 


One of the highlights of the 1959 Phila- 
delphia Arts Festival now in progress is 
the regional Artists Equity-sponsored 
Show on exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art—a show that points up 
the wealth and variety of talent presently 
living and working in the Penn Country. 

Few people are aware of the problems 
attendant upon a show of such size and 
scope. Months of work by artists, Equity 
officials and the Museum were involved 
before the exhibition began to take shape. 

Finally, when five of the Museum’s 
larger galleries were overflowing with 
works of art, the ultimate problem had 
to be met—the selection of two hundred 
and fifty pieces from an overwhelming 
1,961 entries submitted. 

An all-artist jury of three painters and 
a sculptress were invited to undertake 
the job. This is the story of that jury, 
its working methods, its problems, and 
how they were solved. 


Surrounded by stacked paintings 

in Museum Gallery, jury begins work 
of selection. Seated in back row, 
third from left, is Henry Clifford, 
Museum Curator of Paintings and 
jury chairman ex officio. 
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Internationally famous art jury 
included, from top to bottom, 
New York painters Jack Tworkov, 
Adolph Dehn, Louis Bouche and 
sculptress Minna Harkavy. 
Philadelphia Equity president 
Morris Berd acted as observer. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY JACK ROSEN 


A: 


Surrounded by sculpture entries, Minna Harkavy makes preliminary 
inspection prior to final judging by all jury members. 
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the process of elimination 


Since the Equity exhibition was planned as an all-juried show, 
care was taken to bring together a jury whose members were 
representatives of both major art trends. 

Louis Bouche, whose murals can be found in the buildings of 
the Departments of Interior and Justice in Washington, D.C., 
was selected as typical of the representational school, while 
Polish-born Jack Tworkov, painter and teacher, was chosen for 
his recognized accomplishments in the abstract field. 

Both Adolph Dehn, several-time Guggenheim winner, painter 
and teacher, and Minna Harkavy, international-known sculptress 
who studied with Antoine Bourdelle in Paris, were selected for 
their interests in both fields. 


As jury leans forward for a closer 
look, Louis Bouche switches normal 
glasses for more powerful pair. 


In as eloquent a gesture as can 
be expressed, Minna Harkavy 
rejects drawing as unimpressive. 


As judging continued into the evening, 
both jury and museum attendants (belou 
began to reflect the effects of a long 

day. Judging began at 10 A.M. and | 
continued until 7:30 P.M. | 


Museum attendants did yeoman work, 
also had trouble with paintings 
including an upside down abstraction 
and a healthy curiosity as to what 

all the arguing was about as judges 
debated the merits of two paintings. 


u 
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Prior to final judging, museum officials go over 
ground rules with jury. Back to camera is Director 
Henri Marceau, at right is Vice-Director Carl Zigrosser. 


the final judgement 


Working with the ground rules laid down by 
the Museum—-primarily the limitation of space 
for only two hundred and fifty works of 
art—the judging went ahead smoothly and 
efficiently. Jury members agreed that if any 
one of their number liked a particular work, 
it was to be kept aside for final judging, whether 
the others agreed or not. 

Agreement and disagreement was generally 
unanimous as museum attendants paraded 
before the group, carrying from one to three 
(the entry limit) paintings. Slowly, the five 
galleries were emptied of their pieces and, 
early in the evening, all the preliminary judging 
had been completed. 

Foregoing dinner, the jury began their work 
on the final selections. Here, discussions grew 
more heated as jurors fought over the merits 
and non-merits of individual works. Finally, 
the job was completed and the weary jury 
congratulated themselves on producing what 
they considered to be a good show—“better 
than a lot of New York shows” as one juror 
put it. 

The final score: 1961 entries and two hun- 
dred and seventy-two accepted, twenty-two 
more than had been planned for. M 


During final judging, 
abstractionist Jack 
Tworkov defends his 
choice of one work 
over objections of 
other jurors, even to 
the point of delaying 
its removal by 
museum attendants, 
while asking for 
reconsideration. 

He got it. 


At end of long day. jurors wait at entrance to 
museum as cars arrive to take them to late dinner. 


— 


Artist-faculty members of the Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Broad and Pine Streets, at meeting. 


Artists of Tomorrow 


BY DAVID MANN 


Tar French sculptor Brancusi, as daring in his 
use of words as in his use of marble, once said, “When 
we are no longer children, we are already dead.” 
While they may not have used those precise words 
to express precisely the same thought, our art edu- 
cators have long recognized the importance of nurtur- 
ing in the child his wide-eyed approach to the world 
about him and helping him to retain it throughout 
his pursuit of technical skill; they recognize that 
the untrammeled imagination is the wellspring of 
creative effort. The imagination is there—in varying 
degrees, to be sure, but there—and the purpose of 
art education is to teach first the child, then the 
apprentice, and finally the accomplished technician, to 
use it with greater and greater effect. 

When we consider that 99% of our children go to 
elementary school, 75% of them to high school, and 
an ever-increasing number to college or art school, 
the importance of art education along the whole aca- 
demic range becomes even more apparent. How, we 
might ask ourselves, are our local educators taking 
advantage of so splendid an opportunity to enrich the 
aesthetic lives of their charges? What precedents have 
they to work with? What progress have they made? 

To begin with, they have a distinguished backdrop 
to work against. Many of the finest artists of the 
American past have worked and taught in Philadel- 
phia and the neighboring countryside. 

The painter Charles Wilson Peale, who lived from 
1741 to 1827 and established one of the world’s first 
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scientific museums in Philadelphia by arranging 
articles before painted backgrounds—to “rebuild the 
world in miniature,’ as he put it—was also the 
founder of the first art school in the United States, 
now the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Among the great 19th century artists to teach at 
the Academy was Thomas Eakins, who provoked a 
tempest by exposing the young women of his class to 
what a journalist, in a moment of outrage, or perhaps 
of inspiration, called “the absolute nude.” Eakins was 
fired for his imprudence but not professionally ostra- 
cized, for he remained in Philadelphia to paint with 
uncompromising realism and to influence the work of 
his contemporaries and juniors. Among the best- 
known students of the post-Eakins era were George 
Luks, William Glackens, John Sloan, and Everett 
Shinn, all of whom lived and worked well into the 
present century. Under the inspired teaching of 
Robert Henri, the four painters evolved a style known 
as the “Ash-Can School,” a sobriquet they earned by 
painting the commonplace—and sometimes seamy— 
realities. 

Mary Cassatt, the celebrated painter whose career 
spanned the last quarter of the 19th century and the 
first quarter of the present century, chose to study 
and paint in Paris and so was not widely recognized 
during her lifetime in her native Philadelphia. Her 
one visit home prompted a reporter to give equal 

continued on page 28 


Oldest art school in country, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts typifies high standards 
of Philadelphia art schools.» 
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space to her relationship to the President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, her apprenticeship to the arts, 
and her ownership of what was reputed to be the 
smallest Pekinese dog in the world. Indirectly, how- 
ever, her influence on local artists and art patrons 
was considerable. At her entreaties, wealthy collectors 
among her friends began to purchase revolutionary 
masterpieces of European art and thus to stimulate 
local artistic interest and activity. 

These are a few of the major figures of the past 
who, as: teachers or as artists or as both, provided 
the context upon which contemporary art teachers 
must build. 

The Great Depression, which occurred soon after the 
deaths of Mary Cassatt and Robert Henri and proved 
so disastrous for business and industry, had an almost 
salutary effect on art and art education. Apart from 
the fact that artists, generally an economically de- 
pressed group, found themselves in no worse straits 
than many other trade and professional segments of 
the population, the government-sponsored programs 
of that period actually gave new impetus to the arts 
at a time of stifled activity in virtually every other 
department of national life. So great was that impetus 
that many art historians regard the early and middle 
1930's as a golden era of American art. 

Many of the local art centers that offer instruction 
are, chronologically at least, a product of that era. 
The Wayne Center was organized in 1930, the Wal- 
ingford Center in 1933, the Bryn Mawr and Chester 
County Centers in 1937. Two art organizations, the 
Conshohocken Art League and the Phillips Mill Com- 
munity Association, antedate those four centers, the 
former having been founded in 1923 and the latter 
in 1927. The Cheltenham Center and the Woodmere 
Gallery were both organized in 1940, the Norristown 
Art League in 1944, the Arts and Crafts League of 
Delaware County in 1947, and Allens Lane in the 
early years of this decade. 

In our public and private schools, our colleges and 
art schools, the progress made in the past few decades 


has been impressive. Under the direction of Earl 
Milliette of the Board of Education, Jack Bookbinder 
has used American art history to interpret our culture 
in the public schools of Philadelphia. An index to his 
success and to the dynamic policies of the Board of 
Education Arts Division is to be found in the regional 
scholastic exhibitions held annually at the main Gim- 
bel Brothers store, the next of which is scheduled for 
February 21st. Besides serving as a catalyst, the 
exhibition offers the gifted young artist his first 
opportunity to be seen publicly, a thrill comparable 
to that which his athletically inclined classmate finds 
in playing on the first-string basketball team. 

The work in private schools, doubtless because they 
lack a central agency to coordinate activity and in- 
spire faculty members with enthusiasm and ideas, 
has been comparatively uneven, though in some in- 
stances no less distinguished. For twenty-five years 
artist Hobson Pittman did outstanding work at 
Friends Central in Overbrook. 

On the more specialized, more intensive college 
level, the quality and diversity of art education offered 
in this area is second to none in the country, not ex- 
cluding that great metropolis ninety miles to the 
north. The Academy of the Fine Arts is devoted ex- 
clusively to fine arts instruction and offers its 172 
day students and 110 evening students the invaluable 
personal criticism and guidance of a faculty com- 
posed of well-known artists. 

The Stella Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts in 
Elkins Park, a branch of Temple University, was 
founded in 1934 by Boris Blai on the premise that 
each student entering the school should have an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with all media of 
artistic expression. The day enrollment of Tyler num- 
bers 217 students, the night enrollment 171, and the 
Saturday classes for children, 105. 

Founded in 1876 as part of the same non-profit 
corporation which administers the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the Museum School at Broad and 
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Art Alliance director 
Dorothy Kohl and 
volunteer committee 
heads join in 
discussion prior 

to program meeting. 
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1959 PHILADELPHIA ARTS FESTIVAL 
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RUDOLPH SERKIN—MUSIC 

“Philadelphia is fully cognizant of the great privilege it enjoys... having among its citizens one 
of the greatest living pianists in the world . . . fortunate, too, are those yet unrecognized tal- 
ents . . . nurtured and developed under his tutelage. Child prodigy, teacher, virtuoso and humani- 


tarian .. . he is a continual source of pride and pleasure to his adopted city.” 


J. WALLACE KELLY—SCULPTURE 

“His sculptural achievements . . . on public display for all to enjoy ... have won a recognition 
of his talent and deserved fame. As a teacher ... he shares his talents with others . . . con- 
tributing immeasurably to the development of sculpture. His statue of ‘The Ploughman’ in the 
Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial . . . the bronze figure of ‘Moses’ in the Fleisher Memorial 


. stand as a tribute to his sculptural genius.” 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN—LITERATURE 
“, . . to state the thanks of a city on behalf of its people for the countless hours of joy de- 
rived from sharing through her writings the lives of great personalities who otherwise might 
remain fleeting shadows through history. Her love of justice has prompted her to seek out as 
literary subjects great jurists . . . and by so acquainting the public with them has furthered the 


cause of justice through her writings.” 


ANDREW WYETH 


E 


PAINTING 


“ . . there have been famous families of distinguished artists. This artist is of such a family. 


Independent of all fashion, his paintings . . . give the comfort of the familiar . . . permanent 
. - . through the intensity of his vision, his mastery of the brush, his concept of content. He 
chooses to reside among us . . . paint that which he sees about us, thus recording . . . for pos- 


terity the beauty and charm of our home land.” 


VINCENT G. KLING—ARCHITECTURE 
“. .. As a moving force in the creation of Penn Center . . . he has been instrumental in cre- 
ating a site that has brought a new look to this city. His talents . . . have brought honor to 
him and glory to this city where he has chosen to perpetuate his well-deserved fame . . . He 
has succeeded in meshing the old with the new without sacrificing any of the traditional 
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beauty of this city... 


PAUL DOUGLAS—THEATER 

“His great success in the theater, achieved after the age of forty, causes him to stand as an 
example to youth that perseverance and patience must walk hand-in-hand with talent . . . As 
he has perpetuated his fame, his talents have continued to grow, and through his successes . . . 


his native city has shared in the reflected glory of his abilities.” 
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CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN ANDREW WYETH 


PAUL DOUGLAS 


LOOK Magazine Photo 


VINCENT G. KLING 


In the Philadelphia community ’s long and 


proud association with the arts, painting has been, 


from the very beginning, perhaps our finest tradition. 


From Peale and Stuart through Eakins and Homer. 
to Watkins and Wyeth, the Philadelphia roster of 


great names in American painting is an impressive one. 


In recognition of the 1959 Philadelphia Arts 
Festival, the Pennsylvania Traveler this month 
presents a representative selection of the work of 


artists from the Penn Country. 


i. Willson Peale (1741-1827), prolific 
painter and father ofa large artistic family, paints him- 
self in the museum he founded in the Independence 
Hall area. “The Artist in His Museum” is in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (PAFA). 
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As Wyeth, who won the painting award 
at the Philadelphia Arts Festival, though still a 


very young man, paints with lyrical sombreness 


the America he knows; a lone bicyclist on an 


empty road, a single sail on a quiet sea. 


e 


e 

T White Way” by John Sloan (1871-1950) 
in the Philadelphia Museum collection is an 
excellent example of the work of the reporter- 
realists who started their careers by doing 
illustrations in Philadelphia newspapers. 


2 B. McCarter, born in Norristown in 1864, 
died in Philadelphia in 1942. Although he taught at 
the Pennsylvania Academy for nearly forty years, he 


was opposed to every institutional aspect of aca- 


demic control in both teaching and painting. (PAF A) 


DA B. Carles (1882-1952) was a respected 
artist-teacher at the Pennsylvania Academy, one 
of the first American artists to use struc- 


tural color in handsomely composed, radiantly 


alive still lifes. (Joseph Wood Coll., Horsham) 
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iPS. Watkins (1894-), winner of the first 
painting prize in the Pittsburgh International in 
1931, is one of the country’s most respected artist- 
teachers, admired for his artistic integrity 
and gifts as a colorist. (Private Collection) 


ee 
Sam over Taos” by John Marin (1890-1953) 


is Marin at his best. He captures nature’s big move- 


ments in a linear stenography acutely observed 
and poetically executed. (National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. Alfred Stieglitz Collection) 


ee 
T. Agnew Clinic” by Thomas Eakins, one of 


the first realists in the country (1844-1916) is a 
dramatic documentation of a scene at a clinic 
by one of the most controversial artist-teach- 


ers of his time. (University of Pennsylvania) 


e “eye-deceiving” still life by William 
Harnett (1848-1892) in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art reflects a concern with textures and a 
tantalizing realism that anticipated the con- 


temporary interest in form for its own sake. 


Te fantasy in the IBM collection in New York 
is the work of the dreamer-mystic Albert Ryder 
(1847-1917), who saw only what he wished to see, 


painted with poetic intensity turbulent seas and 


skies and haunted men in thick, sombre colors. 


A recent purchase of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art is “Gloucester Farm” by Winslow Homer 
(1836-1910). His scenes of American Life, so long 
popular with everyone except the critics, have, 


in recent years, been more and more admired. 


a Hicks, a Quaker sign-painter (1780- 
1849), who painted with a child-like directness and 


charm, gives us a fanciful picture of Twining 


Farm in Newtown. His religious allegories 


have a primitive forcefulness and ingratiation. 


ee 
Ex Treaty with the Indians,” in the collec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy, was painted by 
the versatile artist-teacher Benjamin West (1738- 
1820). Born in rural Pennsylvania, he settled in 
London and became president of the Royal Academy. 


Í. this portrait of Mrs. Travis in the collection 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gilbert Stuart 
(1724-1772) “nailed the face to the canvas” with 
the skill that made him one of the most success- 


ful and respected portrait painters of his time. 
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BY HAROLD MARCUS 


THEN Philadelphia was little more than a 
group of buildings set into the mud flats of 

the Delaware it was already showing signs of 
becoming a thriving theater town. Professional 
companies of strolling players had appeared on 
the scene by 1723 to the dismay of the puritanic 
element that made up much of the populace. In 
order to forestall a complete breakdown of 
morals in the community, the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly was behooved to pass what may have 
been the first “Blue Law”—a rather comprehen- 
sive prohibition on “stage plays, masks, revels” 
and other “rude and riotous sports.” For a while 
it appeared that the alert conscience of the solons 
had successfully intercepted a dangerous tend- 
ency among their colonial charges. Entries in 
the history books for the next twenty years are 
almost non-existent, although it is probable that 
groups of English actors—who had made a long 
and perilous journey and were in no mood to 
take their leave so quickly of a civilized clearing 
in the wilderness—gave bootleg performances 
that were well-attended. By 1745 the influence of 
the self-appointed guardians of the public weal 
was sufficiently undermined by growing numbers 
of “degenerate” immigrants to permit perform- 
ers to go about in broad daylight posting notices 
of coming theatrical events. Last-ditch resist- 
ance failed to reverse the trend and Philadel- 
phia's abandonment to the devil was complete. 
Until the middle of the 19th century the the- 
atrical heart of America was located in an area 
bounded in the east and west by Sixth and Ninth 
Streets, respectively, with Arch Street its north- 
ern perimeter and Walnut its southern. Phila- 
delphia was the major port of entry for cultural 
imports from England and the names of some of 
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the mother country's finest actors graced the 
rosters of local companies. Success or failure of 
whole seasons turned on the popularity of the 
performers who, from the moment of arrival 
at a wharf on Delaware Avenue, were fiercely 
lionized by a devoted theater public. The play, 
which clearly was not the thing, was usually a 
bit of melodramatic fluff with a title like “The 
Distrest Mother” or “The Lying Valet,” whose 
fragile appeal was such as to send it into an 
early and unlamented obscurity. The residential 
companies suffered from the uncertain loyalties 
of their leading players, but one group became 
entrenched firmly enough to spend the spring 
and summer in Baltimore and Washington—the 
precursor of the road companies of today. 

Despite the popularity of the actors it was 
necessary to offer other attractions in addition 
to the play, and these would range from eques- 
trian exhibitions (a favorite of the day) to re- 
citals by sopranos in the eclipse of their careers. 
No opportunity to present added lures was neg- 
lected and even Washington’s death in 1799 oc- 
casioned some invention by the proprietors of 
the Chestnut Street Theater. The interior of the 
auditorium was hung with crepe, the band played 
“Washington’s March” and assorted dirges and 
when the curtain went up it revealed in the 
center of the stage a tomb bedizened with pa- 
triotic decorations, a tasteful afterthought that 
did not go unappreciated by the more discrimi- 
nating in the audience. 

By 1850 Philadelphia had been unseated as 
America’s leading city. The trade of the world 
had discovered the port of New York; the main- 
streams of fashion and commerce moved north- 
ward and with them went the theater. Not that 
Philadelphia’s lusty appetite for the drama sud- 
denly abated. Resident companies continued to 
flourish and shows that originated in New York 
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usually looked upon Philadelphia as a place 
where they could find additional financial reward 
after exhausting their local source of revenue. 
But whereas previously Philadelphia had been 
considered the only world worthy of conquest by 
traveling actors, it was now to New York that 
they went to file their claim to success. Ulti- 
mately the star performer's reluctance to take 
up anything more than temporary lodging out- 
side New York sapped the vigor of local com- 
panies and made their audiences increasingly 
dependent on touring groups of players—a cir- 
cumstance that has shaped the destiny. of the 
theater in Philadelphia down to the present. 

The theater in Philadelphia today is a com- 
muter between the summer and winter seasons. 
From September to April it can best be char- 
acterized as a “try-out” town. Its theatrical bill 
of fare is almost exclusively composed of fledg- 
ling dramas hopefully launched by their sponsors 
away from the prying eyes of the New York 
critics. The idea, as everyone knows, is to give 
producers an opportunity to “tighten” the show 
under cover of out-of-town darkness. There is a 
certain element of pride in its being a “try-out” 
city—only New Haven and Boston are as for- 
tunately blessed—and a sizeable body of local 
lore has grown out of it. Probably the most 
persistent and best-known dogma is that Phila- 
delphia is a “tough town” or as one performer 
put it, “Audiences here sit on their hands,” the 
implication being that any one able to elicit 
applause in a Philadelphia house could make 
friends with the devil. There seems to be a di- 
vided body of opinion on the accuracy of the 
legend; the more vehement school of thought, 
composed of people directly connected with local 
show business and more aware of its agonies, 
refuses to credit it at all. They claim that pro- 
continued on page 65 
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Little Gallery owners Janet Fleisher and 
Eunice Leopold aimed at under $100 
market. Today, with Paris gallery 
added, aim is higher. 


In early summer, artists flock to Rittenhouse Square to 
display their work on clotheslines. Both quality and 
sales have improved in the past two decades. 
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Artist-teacher Julius Bloch initiates contemporary department at Newman Galleries with retrospective show. 
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more seers, more doers, more buyers 


The Booming Art Market 


E: the fourteen years since World War 
II, a benign revolution has brought an 
ever-expanding, more and more sympathetic 
participating and buying audience to art 
centers and galleries in and about Phila- 
delphia. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
our unique exhibition centers—the Art 
Alliance and the Print Club—our many 
suburban centers and excellent art schools 
and our new suburban galleries have 
played key roles as educators and animators. 

It is true that some of our commercial 
galleries have found the local market slug- 
gish and have closed their doors, complain- 
ing that Philadelphia collectors are in- 
clined to do their buying in New York or 
abroad. 

However, as if to disprove these con- 
tentions, hundreds of young people have 
in the last ten years bought their first 
original work of art at the Print Club, at 
an art center, or at one of the newer, 
smaller galleries in the city or suburbs. For 
the plush walls, the soft lights, the uni- 
formed attendants associated with prosper- 
ous galleries catering to the very rich in- 
timidated those of modest means until the 
1930s, when government-sponsored com- 
munity centers welcomed young people and 
introduced them to art-buying at their own 
economic level—good prints at modest 
prices. 

The renaissance in the graphic arts en- 
couraged larger and larger prints and more 
and more color. The silk-screen or seri- 
graph process, a fairly inexpensive method 
permitting the use of many colors, opened 
up a new visual world to those with fairly 
limited means. 

Art classes for amateurs, keeping pace 
with these trends, awakened widespread 
interest and stimulated respect for the 
creative process. Circulating exhibitions of 
contemporary art, once confined to museums 
and galleries, have become frequent attrac- 
tions at schools, libraries, clubs, churches, 
and recreation centers. 

In a curiously relevant comment, John 
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Singleton Copley, one of the boldest of 
colonial painters, once remarked, “There is 
a kind of luxury in seeing, as well as there 
is in eating and drinking; the more we in- 
dulge, the less are we to be restrained.” Learn- 
ing through seeing dispels antagonism and 
whets the aesthetic appetite for lectures, 
symposiums, and self-expression. 

Probably there is no more telling sign 
of the artistic renaissance now in progress 
than the sudden appearance in drug stores 
and railroad stations of inexpensive art 
books. All over the city and suburbs, cul- 
tural browsing centers have sprung up in 
improbable places to give new courage to 
those who are trying to take art books out 
of the luxury class and art criticism away 
from the pedants. Thomas Flexner’s lively 
pocket history of American art with its fifty- 
two illustrations has become a national best- 
seller. Such popular magazines as Life and 
Look have become more and more courage- 
ous in their approaches to contemporary art. 
Even when hostile or jocular, as it occasion- 
ally is in some periodicals, art coverage 
produces desirable results: curiosity, then 
interest, and finally sympathy and under- 
standing. 

So widespread has interest in current 
art become that even banks and department 
stores have taken up the cause. Virtually 
every department store that serves Phila- 
delphia and its environs has shown con- 
temporary art to more and more receptive 
audiences. The free libraries, and especially 
the Logan Square library, have long done 
excellent work in the same direction. Each 
year, the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust has 
opened its doors to a regional exhibition 
of work from over 25 community art centers. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
has an active adult class that holds regular 
exhibits of commendable quality. 

Our vertical civilization carries within 
itself an antidote for its own limitations, 
a wholesome decentralizing trend that dis- 
perses more and more art to suburban areas. 
Dissatisfaction with the narrowing cultural 
pipelines from the metropolitan area has 

continued on page 70 
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FOR 
EVERYBODY 


Working from same model, physicist Walter Steuber of 
Springfield, dentist William Navin of Chester 

and grandmother W. Lillian McCallister of Drexel 

Hill practice their art at Wallingford. 


Ll: the Penn Country is experiencing a renaissance in the arts, 


PHOTOGRAPHS nowhere is this upsurge of creativity more apparent than in the 
rapid rise of the community art center—a neighborhood phenom- 
BY JAMES DRAKE enon whose growth and spread has become all-embracing, bringing 


together as it does the busy bank president and the bored house- 
wife in a healthy communion with the arts. 

The idea of a community art center is not new—the Chester 
County Art Association and the Wayne Art Center were established 
in the early 30’s—but in recent years, as more and more people have 
begun to recognize a need within themselves for creative activity, 


Long a basic art form, modern dance classes head the popularity list at most centers. 


> centers have been springing up in almost every community and 
neighborhood in the Penn Country. 

| As the centers have developed, so have their members. The arts 
| no longer hold mysteries for them, and while few have illusions 

about their chances of success in these often-difficult fields, many 

are developing into more than adequate painters, sculptors, dancers, 
| musicians and actors. More important than fame or success, how- 
| ever, are the opportunities for creative outlets offered to a multi- 
| tude of people. For them, the world of the art center is a new and 
| stimulating world where the art exhibit has replaced the family 
] wash on the clothesline, the painting that has to be done has 
| . = nothing to do with the side of the house that’s had to get done for 
| "A ' >. years—it is a world of fulfillment, personal satisfaction and self- 


discovery. 

Typical of many of the organizations is the Community Arts 
Center in Wallingford, a group that grew out of a one-day art 
festival and has now become a year-round center with more than 
eight hundred members, three large buildings and twenty courses 
ranging from painting to puppetry. 


mai” me SO 


Teenagers at Allens Lane 
Art Center rehearse 

play which will be 
performed at Center. 


At Fleisher Art Memorial 
advertising copywriter James 
Eysler spends his spare 

time as an amateur painter. 


Creative expression is a basic need 


Membership fees are held to a minimum at most centers—usually 
between five and ten dollars per year per person—and cooperation 
from local government in the leasing of vacant land or the rental 
of buildings at nominal costs has helped spur the growth of all the 
centers. 

From the largest, the privately-endowed Woodmere Art Gallery 
with its membership of more than 1500, to the youthful Levittown 
Artists” Association with its thirty members and meager facilities, 
art centers throughout the Penn Country are breaking down arti- 
ficial barriers and bringing art to the people. 

As one liberated housewife put it, applying her paints to a 
canvas, “If my husband could watch his creative little wife cre- 
atively making beds, experiencing the soulful joys of washing the 
dishes and then bringing all the creative powers into play to wash 
the floors with consummate artistry—if he could see all this and 
still give me that old saw about a woman's place and that house- 
keeping can be creative—well, he’d probably wind up with a cre- 
atively wielded mop draped over his handsome, non-creative head!” 

Creative expression is a basic human need—and nowhere is this 
need fulfilled for more people than in the community art center. M 


Pottery classes offer 
practical projects as well 
as opportunities for 
creative expression. 


Music instruction, such as this class 
in folk guitar led by George Britton, 
is included as part of the courses 
offered by the larger centers. 


Gaining experience while they bring 
good theater to the community, members 
of the Palette Players of the 

Cheltenham Art Center study under 

the directorship of Richard Grayson. 


a 
Se i mS 


Art centers offer many courses for 
the very young, including early 
ballet training and dance 
improvisation, a subject well suited 

| to the inhibition-free youngsters. 


Art exhibitions by center members 

never fail to draw huge crowds. 
Over 1,000 people attended opening 
* day at a recent Woodmere Galleries show. 


Philadelphia’s music belongs as much 


to the amateurs as to the professionals 


E THE world of music, Phila- 
delphia is a name synonymous 
with professional excellence. Two 
organizations immediately come to 
mind as the foremost contributors 
to this enviable reputation: the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Curtis Institute of Music. Our 
orchestra has toured abroad as an 
impressive example of that pe- 
culiarly American achievement, the 
privately subsidized symphony or- 
chestra. The Curtis Institute, since 
its inception in 1924, has become 
a mecca for young students wish- 
ing to enter the precarious terrain 
of the music profession. Its faculty 
has numbered such great musical 
names as Hofmann, Sembrich, 
Scalero, Zimbalist, Serkin, Lan- 
dowska, Backhaus, Luboschutz; 
graduates like Samuel Barber, Gian 
Carlo Menotti, Oscar Shumsky, 
Anna Moffo, Frank Guarrera, 
Eugene Istomin, Edna Phillips and 
countless others less well known 
have brought honor to it. Yet both 
these highly professional organiza- 
tions have their roots in the 
activities of musical amateurs. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, formed 
though it has been by conductors 
Scheel, Pohlig, Stokowski and 
Ormandy, could not have existed if 
amateurs like the late Mrs. Edward 
G. McCollin had not helped to or- 
ganize it. The Curtis Institute, 
which concerns itself only with 
young musicians of professional 
calibre, began as the dream of an 
amateur, the then Mrs. Edward 
Bok, now Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist. 
The aura of fame surrounding 
these two organizations should not, 
however, obscure our view of other 
groups and individuals here. 
“Philadelphia is not really a musi- 


Philadelphia’s Academy of Music in the 
nineteenth century, the scene of many musical triumphs. 


February, 1959 


BY JEANNE BEHREND 


cal town,” we are apt to say, and 
yet there is an enormous amount 
of musical activity. 


In addition to the Orchestra, 
there are more than fifteen other 
orchestras! There are the Phila- 
delphia Little Symphony, the New 
Chamber Orchestra, the Amerita 
Chamber Orchestra and an orches- 
tra for almost every locality in the 
Penn Country. 

We have several music schools 
such as the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, the New School 
of Music, the Academy of Vocal 
Arts, the Settlement Music School, 
the Jenkintown Music Studios, the 
Clarke Conservatory, the Junto 
School, the Coombs College-Orn- 
stein School of Music, the Granoff 
Music School and the music de- 
partments of our colleges and 
universities. 

In the area of chamber music, 
Penn Country groups include the 
American Society of Ancient In- 
struments, the Contemporary 
Chamber Music Society, the Curtis 
Quartet, the String-Art Quartet, 
the Philadelphia Woodwind Quin- 
tet, and the Community Chamber 
Music Groups. 

Choruses? Temple University 
alone has five different choruses! 
Besides the choruses of churches, 
seminaries, clubs and colleges, 
there is a chorus wherever twelve 
or more people get together; 
thanks to that Johnny Appleseed 
of choruses, Mrs. Elaine Brown, 
department stores, business 
houses, banks and hospitals have 
their own choruses. Just as 
in the orchestral field, each area 
has its own chorus. Then there are 
The Singing City, the Mendelssohn 
Club, the Paul Roberts Choir, the 


Francis Hopkinson, Declaration of 
Independence signer and composer 
of America’s first secular song. 


Kalmuck Ensemble (Buddhist), the 
New Choral Society, the Phila- 


_ delphia Cotillion Society the Jun- 


germaennerchor, the Fortnightly 
Club, and literally dozens of others. 

There are several active or- 
ganizations such as the Art Al- 
liance, the 139-year-old Musical 
Fund Society, the Cheltenham 
Community Concerts, the Tri- 
County Concerts, the Philadelphia 
Record Society, the Co-Opera Com- 
pany, the Matinee Music Club, the 
Orpheus Club, the Coffee Concerts, 
the Philadelphia Composers Forum, 
an outgrowth of the Helen Weiss 
Foundation, and the newly formed 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Conductors 
and Composers. 

There is the Free Library, with 
its free concerts sponsored by the 
Friends of Music, its immense 
music division that includes the 
Fleisher Collection, the gift of the 
late Edwin A. Fleisher, and the 
Drinker Choral Library, founded 
by Henry S. Drinker, both ama- 
teurs. Many of our churches and 
synagogues have music services of 
sterling quality. Our public schools 
and private schools have well- 
trained orchestras, choruses and 
chamber groups that perform 
publicly. There are several “good 
music stations” such as WFLN, 
WHYY, WFIL-FM and WRPI. We 
have two major music publishers, 

continued on page 72 
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Shown here are four of the styles 


created for the Crystal Ball in 1957: 


(above) Mimosa yellow peau de soie short 
formal with beaded flying panels, by Jo Cope- 
land of Patullo. 


(right) The sinuous elegance of a sheath is 
enhanced by the bright glitter of bugle beading 
in contrasting bands of silver and white covered 
by a demure coat of white taffeta, by Irene of 
California. Her companion wears a classic ball 
gown in white bengalene elaborately em- 
broidered with paillette sequins and bugle 
beads, designed by Roxanne for Samuel Winston. 


(facing page) The singing colors of the Orient 
find expression in a dramatic evening ensemble 
covering pale blue satin with a sweeping coat 
of vivid chartreuse taffeta. The headdress 
matches the jewelled gown in this costume 
designed by Bill Blass of Anna Miller. 


THE ART 
IN FASHION 


The banners of fashion, probably the oldest of 
mankind’s arts, are carried in Philadelphia by 
the local chapter of the Fashion group, an organ- 
ization of just over 100 women devoted to the 
elevation of the standards of style. The Fashion 
Wing of the Philadelphia Museum, the focal point 
and sole beneficiary of the activities of this group, 
contains a comprehensive collection of fashions 
from the 18th century through today, an extensive 
fashion reportorium, and also sponsors and runs 
a seminar at the Museum School. For the opening 
of the Fashion Wing in 1947, and for the Crystal 
Ball on its tenth anniversary, a number of the 
country’s top designers contributed special crea- 
tions to the Wing’s permanent collection. A num- 
ber of these creations, together with a group of 
today’s latest styles, will be a highlight of the 
Arts Festival Open House on February 6th. 


> 


Winners of prizes in their media, 

Steve Tomar of Cynwyd, 

Patrick Procaccino of Vineland, Jean 
Galbreath of Florida, and Lennart 
Johnson of Connecticut, study 

a sculpture by Mitchell Sielicki, 

victim of a recent motor accident. 

The student exhibition 

at the Museum School of Art had 

as its theme “Symbols of Brotherhood.” 
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An impressive addition to the skyline 
of Doylestown, the new 

Bucks County Courthouse building, 
if not nearing completion, is 
at least well under way. 

Official notification to that effect 
was given early in January, 

when a flag was flown 

from the top story of the building 
for the first time. 


< 


For service to the graphic arts industry 
above and beyond the call of duty, 

Frank M. Sherman of Darby, 

founder and past executive of the 
International Typographic 

Composition Association, 

was given the sixth Hamilton Paper Company 
“Man of the Year” award. 

On the left is Hugo H. Hanson, 

Board Chairman of the Hamilton Company. 


< 


Chester County’s new prison 

farm building in West Chester gets 

a vital statistic mortared into 

place. The man with the trowel 

is C. Gilbert Hazlett, chairman of the 
county commissioners. Sharing honors, 
in the usual order, are Commissioner 
Jesse W. Cox, Stephen Reilly, 
solicitor for the prison, and 
Commissioner Henry P. Corcoran. 


By January 8th, the ground had 
thawed sufficiently to permit 

A, J. Fleisher of Wyncote, Chairman of 
the Old York Road 

Sheltered Workshop Committee to start 
a $70,800 building for that organization 
in Willow Grove 

are Goodwill Industries’ 


With him 


Sydney Lebarre, Abington Commissioner 
Eugene Riley, and 
Reeves. 


builder Norman 


BOARD 
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Marian Anderson, who needs 
no introduction here or abroad, and 
Dr. Emily Mudd, who helps married 
people solve marital problems 

with conspicuous success, received the 
Gimbel National Award and the 27th 
Annual Gimbel Philadelphia Award 
respectively from Bruce A. Gimbel, 
who is president of the store 

that bears his surname. 


If the spokesmen for the 
Brandywine Valley Association on 

the right seem pleased, 

it is because their plan for an 

$11,455,000 Brandywine Basin Project 

had just been accepted 

by state and local officials of 

Pennsylvania and Delaware in Downingtown. 
Left to right: Clayton Hoff, 

Ivan McKeever, Maurice Goddard, and 
Peter Short, Jr. 


< 


Each year the Pennsylvania Farmer 
magazine honors state farmers 

who have made significant contributions 
to agriculture. Among the recipients 

at the Farm Show in Harrisburg 

were the Wentz brothers, turkey. 

farmers of Ambler. Clockwise in the 
picture are editor Norman Reber, Mmes. eee 
George and Harry Wentz, and : es 
brothers George and Harry. 


> 


That theatrical producers are not always 
elderly, crotchety gentlemen 

is evident from this picture of Clarke 
Dunham, taken at the opening of 
Grahame Green’s play “The Potting Shed” 
at the 43rd Street Theater 

in Philadelphia. 

With him are Mrs. Dunham 

and, on the right, director Bill Penn. 


< 


The Union Society for the 
Detection of Horse Thieves and the 
Recovery of Stolen Property, 

a militant group that takes the law 
into its own hands, recently hanged 
Benny Bengough, coach and scout 
for the Phillies, at Melrose 

Riding Academy. Jovial witnesses in 
foreground are President Harold Pike, 
Judge Adrian Bonnelly, State 
Auditor Charles Smith. 


Clad in splendid vestments and flanked 
by attendants and choir boys, 

His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Joseph YwEn, formerly of Honan 
Province in China, stands 

before the new wing of St. Monica’s 
School in Berwyn, which, 

along with a convent for the 

Sisters of the Parish, 

he dedicated in January. 


< 


The noted composer Romeo Cascarino, 
at the piano, discusses his score 

for a new ballet entitled 

“Pygmalion” with Norman Craig, 
artistic director for 

the Philadelphia Civic Ballet Company. 
Scheduled for a February 20th premiere, 
the ballet will feature 

dancers Alicia Alonso and Igor 
Youskevitch at the Academy of Music. 


< 


Among recent judicial appointees 

in Philadelphia 

was Raymond Pace Alexander, 

who is shown next to Mrs. Alexander 
with Francis Shunk Brown, Jr., President 
of the Fourth Common Pleas Court, 

after taking oath 

as a common pleas judge. 

Also appointed to judicial vacancies 

were Joseph E. Gold and David L. Ullman. 


GARDENS 


The Artist and the Flower 


Flowers are Hobson Pittman's 
sonnets to nature. One of Philadel- 
phia’s best-known artist-teachers, 
Pittman is a painstaking worker, 
his own most exacting critic and a 
superb colorist. 

His disciplined 
may be inconspicuous, 


workmanship 
but the 


blush and pulse of life felt in his 
best work come slowly, the result 


of years of observation, training 
and experience. These photographs 
do not do justice to his delicate 
pastels; the camera cannot capture 
the subtle elegance of his technique. 
Pittman is content with a few 
flowers in a simple container, a 
faded blossom, a drooping leaf, for 
he loves the nostalgic inferences in 
yesterday’s fragrances. Just as 
there can be challenge and satis- 
faction in arrangements of dried 
blossoms and leafless branches, 
which create linear relationships 
of their own, so Pittman works for 
every nuance of light, color and 
curving rhythm with endless pa- 
tience and trained sensibilities, 
whether the flowers are garden- 
fresh or dying, for both yesterday 
and today, both life and death have 
their own beauty for this artist. 
When asked what flower he en- 
joyed especially, he said, “I’ve al- 
ways thought the poppy was so 
delicate, so evasive. Dying flowers 
also interest me enormously— 
where there’s nothing left but that 


complete physical relaxation that 


comes with approaching death. 
When it no longer stands and is 
beginning to collapse—that’s the 
moment that fascinates me as an 
artist.” 

For garden club members who 
enjoy arranging flowers his advice 
is: “Look at the flowers. Unfor- 
tunately we do so many things to 
them that nature never intended us 
to do. We wire them, bundle them, 
pin them down. Can’t we allow 
flowers to fall into a vase more 
naturally, as they seem to want to 
fall? A flower almost talks. It has 
its own character, personality, 
shape, architecture, structure. Let 
us respect them. Naturalness is as 
valuable as organization, and the 
personality of the flower as im- 
portant as the painter or the flower 
arranger. The viewer should be 
able to recognize the signature of 
the artist. For the artist, as for 
the flower arranger, there are two 
great teachers, nature and the mu- 
seums. We can learn from both. 
The artist is constantly borrowing 
from all of these, but he pays back 
more than he borrows, if he really 
has anything in him to say.” 

The Woodmere Gallery in Chest- 
nut Hill is honoring him with a 
one-man exhibition which will open 
on February 8 and run until 
March 1. E 
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100 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


A COUNTRYMAN DIDDLED 
afternoon a 
standing on 


eS ESTERDAY 
Second street above Spruce, 


countryman, 
was “diddled” out of nine pounds of 
butter as follows: 

A pretty genteel looking fellow 
stepped up and wished to purchase 
all the butter and eggs the country- 
man had. He placed the first named 
article in a basket and said he would 
put it in a carpet store directly op- 
posite the wagon, and to which the 
countryman thought he belonged. In 
doing so he told the verdant son of 
rustic scenes, to count out the eggs by 
the time he returned. 

The fellow did step into the store 
but stepped out again unperceived by 
the countryman, and after the latter 
had waited for some time he also 
stepped into the store, but found to 
his astonishment, his customer “warn’t 
thar.” The elongated countenance of 
the wonder struck “country duck” gave 
indubitable evidence that he felt as 
though he had been completely sold. 
The trick is rather novel in swindling 
transactions.—Philadelphia Argus. 

reaping machine expired on 


LE Monday, and as the application 


for the renewal of the patent was refused, 
the invention is now public property. The 
Commissioner of Patents overruled the ap- 
plication for extension on the ground that 
though the invention was new and patent- 
able when patented, he “is well satisfied 
from the exhibits and testimony in the 
case, that the patentee has received not 
only a reasonable, but a most liberal com- 
pensation for the time, ingenuity and ex- 
pense bestowed on the invention and its 
introduction.” 

—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


ps patent for McCormick's 


“That's the rock on which we split,” 
as the man said to his wife, when asked 
to rock the cradle.—Doylestown Democrat. 


SHELLS FROM THE 

SEA SHORE OF LIFE 
gathered by Pearly Shelly, New York: 
W. R. C. Clark £ Co. 

A very pleasing, instructive little vol- 
ume, though there is nothing about it 
that is very pretentious or obtrusive. Many 
of the “Shells” have already attracted at- 
tention in magazines and newspapers. The 
work is for sale at the Book Store of 

George F. Worrall 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Fall and Winter Millinery! 


MISS M. SNYDER, 


No. 118 N. Eighth St. above Arch. Phila- 
delphia, has just opened out a large 
and handsome assortment of Fall and 
Winter Millinery, to which she invites the 
attention of ladies from the country, visit- 
ing the city, to call and examine her stock 
of goods, and should they wish articles 
in her line, would be pleased to sell them. 
N.B.—Feathers, Ribbons and French 
Flowers on hand. 


BONNETS bleached and pressed to the 
latest fashion. 


UNDERTAKER 


TE subscriber IS provided with a plain 
and fashionable Hearse, and will hold 
himself in readiness to attend to all orders 
in Undertaking. He will furnish Mahoga- 
ny and Walnut COFFINS; also covered 
with black cloth. 

Coffin Plates, with the name and age 
of the deceased engraved thereon, can be 
furnished at short notice. 

He will furnish Ice-boxes when desired 
by which the corpse may be kept a week 
or longer. 

COFFINS READYMADE. 
WILLIAM HOFFMAN. 


Residence at the Eagle Hotel, Gay St., 
Cabinet-Ware Rooms No. 51 East Gay St. 
West Chester, Pa. 


The Town Clock—Our attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the four faces of 
our town clock shows four different times 
of the day! The people of the Borough 
would be gratified to know which is the 
true indicated time. Who takes care of 
the public clock? Which of the Borough 
authorities has this matter in charge? 


The American Republican 


SENTIMENTAL 
HE first idea that runs 


Bra, into melody is love. A 
blushing girl, as yet unawakened to the 
mysteries of her nature, the fluttering 
in the first ecstasy of sentimental affec- 
tion is like a four year old prattler 
clambering upon the table to get at the 
plum pudding, without knowing how 
hot it is, or seeking to array himself in 
Pap’s Fine French Calfskin boots, lately 
purchased of Bainbridge, No. 190 Main 
St., Norristown. 


MATINEE SKIRT 


UST received, a lot of 

(5 Douglas and Shagwood's 

NEW MATINEE SKIRTS, 

with the Patent Detachable Hoop Fast- 

ening. For Safety, Comfort, and Ele- 
gance it cannot be surpassed. 

Also-the QUEEN OF DIAMONDS 
SKELETON SKIRT, a neat article. 
Skirts of all description, a new lot of 
SPRING DRESS GOODS, for sale at 

PARKER & BARNARD’S 
Opposite the Mansion House 
West Chester, Pa. 


Literature of the Playground—We know of 
no better way to bring a smile to Young 
America’s face than by givng place to some 
of the queer literature of the playground. 
On hearing the quaint rhymes and absurd 
concatenation of ideas, have we tried to 
fathom the origin and meaning of them. 
One “Count Out” that we remember is 
this:— 
“One-ery, two-ery, ichery an, 
Bobtail vinegar, tittle and tan, 
Harum, scarum, 
Madgerum, marum, 
Get out you little old man.” 
Another runs as follows:— 
Hinks, spinks, 
The devil winks, 
The fat's beginning to fry, 
Nobody’s at home, 
But jumping Joan, 
Father, mother and I. 
Such gibberish as the following we never 
heard without a hearty laugh, and wonder 
who invented it:— 
“One-ery, two-ery, dick-ery devon, 
Arrabone, crackabone, ten or eleven, 
Spin, span, must go on, 
Twiddle-em, twaddle-em, twenty-one. 
Hawks, baulk-um, benny crawkam, 
Hiddlecome, biddlecome, baddlecome, 
O-U-T- out. 
—Norristown National Defender. 


Perfumery! Perfumery! 


LADIEs, you can now be 

suited in a good ar- 

ticle of PERFUMERY. I 

have just fitted up a new 

case, and only want you to call and look 

at it to induce you to buy Wright’s new 

Extract of “Sweet Tulip” or “Kiss Me 

Sweetly,” “Frangipania,” “Hedyosmia,” 

“Jockey Club,” and all the other fine 
extracts. 
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Delft mantel garnitures from Holland consisting of the traditional five 


d a 


pieces: two covered pots, one covered jar, and two graceful finger vases. 


Art and Antiques 


BY BERENICE BALL 


A TRIP to the recently opened 
Decorative Arts Wing of the 
Philadelphia Museum is like a 
counterclockwise journey into the 
18th century. All that is miss- 
ing to make the illusion complete 
are the non-visual accessories— 
the warmth of the fire, the elusive 
aroma of freshly-baked bread, the 
natural conversation of people 
engrossed in the day-to-day trivia 
of living. 

For the Museum has gone to 
great pains to arrange the furni- 
ture and furnishings much as an 
18th century housewife, despite 
the protestations of her husband, 
might have directed. No detail 
has escaped their attention, no 
chronological premise been 
broken, no effort spared to create 
an authentic visual image of the 
homes of our forbearers. 

Visitors to Philadelphia in the 
18th century were always aston- 
ished by the skill and versatility 
of her artisans. With its popula- 
tion of fifteen thousand, the city 
was the cultural and commercial 
center of the most heterogeneous 
of the colonies. Besides the earli- 
est settlers, the Swedes, English, 
Welsh, Irish, and Scotch, great 
numbers of German Protestants 
were lured to Pennsylvania by 
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the promise of religious freedom 
and rich farmlands comparable 
to those of their native Palatine. 
Even. the Indians dwelt at peace 
with their newly-acquired neigh- 
bors and contributed to the cul- 
tural diversity of the state. 

When new arrivals settled in 
Philadelphia and the surrounding 
countryside they gave great im- 
petus to commercial enterprises. 
When they brought trades and 
skills with them they found a 
ready market for their wares. 
Fame accrued quickly to the ex- 
pert artisans; wealth and pres- 
tige sometimes followed. In the 
middle years of the century, the 
great fortunes founded on trade, 
furs, building, and land had their 
rise. The affluent patrons could— 
and did—commission from the 
craftsman anything they pleased. 
The masterfully made articles on 
display at the Museum .range 
from an engraved brass dog col- 
lar to a magnificent highboy with 
a scene from Aesop’s fable of 
the fox and the grapes carved 
on one of its drawers. 

These early settlers in the 
Penn Country acquired the fur- 
nishings for their homes from 
four sources. Many of them had 
brought a few treasured posses- 


sions with them from Europe. 
Others were able to buy costly 
imports. Still others depended on 
local craftsmen or on their own 
ingenuity. Imports, though highly 
prized and in great demand, 
lessened in importance as local 
workers acquired greater skill 
and wider reputations, as purely 
American types emerged and as 
national pride increased. The 
skill of early Pennsylvania crafts- 
men was fine enough to please 
the most discriminating. Furni- 
ture created in 18th century 
Philadelphia has long been ad- 
mired by collectors for its fine 
workmanship, its forthright but 
graceful lines, and its assiduous 
attention to detail. 

Most of the small decorative 


objects were imported from 
abroad. Delft bowls, chargers, or 
mantel garnitures came from 


Holland. Chinese export porcelain, 
sometimes called “Lowestoft,” was 
brought by the clipper ships 
along with the distinctive ceramic 
wares of Canton, Nanking, Eng- 
land, and the Continent. 

In the town houses, mirrors, or 
“looking glasses,” as they were 
then called, were often the only 
objects to decorate walls. Some- 
times they were ordered in 
matched pairs, or even in double 
pairs. 

Among the wealthy, paintings 
found great favor. Portraits were 
considered no less a sign of pres- 
tige than they are now. Still lifes 
were approved decoration for 


over a sideboard. Classical land- 
scapes and views of places of 
historical interest, of which the 
Treaty Elm is a typical example, 
were hung in libraries or offices. 


An early Pennsylvania farmhouse 
interior. Inlaid dower chest, side 
chairs, and slipware tobacco jar. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Colonial women, believing firmly 
that Satan finds work for idle 
hands to do, filled their free mo- 
ments with hand work on samplers 
or needlework pictures, with shell 
and wax work, crewel or flame 
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Late 18th century town house group. 
Tureen is Chinese export porcelain, 
girandole is topped by carved eagle. 


stitch embroidery. Such work was 
a true expression of individual 
taste and the decorative prefer- 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland’s Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rte. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. 14 mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques € Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382, 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell— Trade. Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—Rte. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily, closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 
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ences of the age. With family 
jewels, silver, furniture, and fur- 
nishings, such pieces of handiwork 
were handed down to succeeding 
generations to be counted among 
the choicest of antiques and the 
folk art of early Pennsylvania. 
Like all true folk art, they are 
naive in conception, yet they com- 
municate the thoughts and feel- 
ings of their creators. 

The furniture groups pictured 
are in good taste; both deepen 
our understanding of a great ar- 
tistic heritage that must be pre- 
served for the future, and has, in 
fact, been so well preserved in 
the great museum that overlooks 
the Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
and the skyline of modern Phila- 
delphia. 


FEBRUARY ANTIQUE SHOWS 


3- 5 Greater Phila. Antique Show. German- 
town Jewish Center. 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

18-20 Lansdowne, Pa. 20th Century Club. 

23-25 Kennett Square, Pa. Century Club. 

25-27 Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Woman's Club. 

March 1-8 New York City. Madison Square 
garden. 


Burwell and Louise Shepard —The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 


Expert Refinishing—Pianos. Fine Antiques. 
Custom designed tables of choice wood to suit 
your individual taste. Frank Kuly, 605 N. 
Tth St., Perkasie. ALpine 7-2843. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 
202 Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, 
PYramid 4-7154. 


Sheffield House—Rte. 202 at Aquetong. Eng- 
lish Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, 
jewelry and furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ball and Ball—Whitford, Pa. Brasses—Cabinet 
Hardware ‘‘The Brasses for Those Who Know 
The Originals.” FOxcroft 3-7330. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rte. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


Granary Antique Shop—Rte. 73, Skippack Pk., 
Worcester, Pa. Antique glass—China—Linens 
—Quilts—Furniture in the rough. Irma A. 
Schultz, Prop. JUno 4-2121. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
cord Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
83-9801. 


H. & R. Sandor, Inc.—8 Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Exceptionally large and diversified 
stock of fine Antique Furniture and China. 
Phone EXport 7-0597. 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank, Rte. 35, 
% mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 
6—Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 
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Studio Established 1904 
SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 
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Hand Made 
Early American 
Authentic 
Reproductions 


CHANDELIERS 
WALL SCONCES 


CEILING f) 
LIGHTS fA Design 


17th and 18th century designs 
in Brass and other Metals 


WALTER C. ARNOLD 
P.O. Box 338 ® Milford, N. J. 
Wyman 5-4483 
JOIN O 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
ESTATE 


Steeped in Early Amer- 
ican charm, the 13-room 
main residence is in excel- 
lent condition and has 8 
large bedrooms. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| The grounds consist of | 
| 175 fertile acres suitable | 
for many uses. 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


As a gentleman's farm or 
for investment it is an out- 
standing situation. 


Brochure upon request 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM 


INCORPORATED 


10 S. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-7116 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 


and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 
“Choose from Our Large Stock” 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes with 4 bed- 
rooms, 214 baths, foyer, full 
dining room, den, basement, 2 
car garage, 34 acre lots, wooded 
or cleared, some with stream. 
YOUR BEST BUY 
$22,900 & UP 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 
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artists of tomorrow 
continued from page 28 


Pine Streets in Philadelphia is a 
coeducational four-year degree- 
granting college for artist-de- 
signers and art teachers. By far 
the largest of the art schools in 
the area, it now has more than 
seven hundred day students, five 
hundred evening students, three 
hundred Saturday students, and an 
extensive summer program. Al- 
though its avowed purpose is to 
train young people for commercial 
and industrial work, the Museum 
School has been consistently broad- 
ening its curriculum to include the 
humanities. 

At the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the School of Fine Arts 
offers graduate and undergraduate 
students degrees in architecture, 
landscape design, and city plan- 
ning, as well as work in sculpture 
and painting in a course coordi- 
nated with the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Among the more specialized 
schools, the Textile Institute in 
Germantown offers 350 students 
training in fabric manufacture 
and design and the Moore Insti- 
tute, scheduled to move into its 
handsome new building at 20th 
and Race Streets in Philadelphia 
this summer, offers professional 
training in design to some 250 
talented young women. For those 
with limited time and less specific 
career interests, classes in the fine 
arts, for which there is a slight 


Antique Shop 
Established 1905 
“where the two white horses stand” 


Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 


Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 


Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


tuition charge, are held at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. At 
the Fleisher Art Memorial, classes 
are offered at no charge save for 
the cost of materials used. 

The credo of the Arts Division 
of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation states, in part, that in a 
democracy “distinctions of tal- 
ented and untalented are often 
risky and unsound and should give 
way to an art approach in which 
every child would be helped toward 
maximum achievement . . . The 
arts as a means toward personal 
enrichment and emotional balance 
belong to every child and should 
serve every child . . . Experiences 
in the arts should be sufficiently 
varied, flexible and meaningful to 
enable each child to achieve the 
maximum degree of satisfaction 
and growth.” 

Although art educators in gen- 
eral might dispute some of the par- 
ticulars of that philosophy, they 
would probably subscribe to its 
major tenet. To deny any child an 
opportunity to develop whatever 
latent artistic talent he may have, 
to find self-expression along any 
route his lively imagination takes 
him, is to deny him his birthright 
as a human being. Talent has a 
way of appearing in the most un- 
likely places and sometimes in the 
most unlikely guises. And it is 
from the talented child, that amaz- 
ing phenomenon, that the talented 
adult emerges, to enrich us all 
with his experience and insight. M 


TUrner 4-3737 
TUrner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 


TELEPHONES 


“Suburban Philadelphia’s Complete 
Art Supply Center” 


BOB DAY 


140 E. Glenside Ave. Glenside, Pa. 
(Just off Keswick Ave.) 


(Also Picture Framing) TUrner 4-9738 
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theater town of parts 
continued from page 47 


ducers are an indentured lot who, 
by show opening, are preoccupied 
with but one thought—money. 
They come to Philadelphia because 
they know there is a hard core of 
theater-goers that will put receipts 
into their empty hands. The oppo- 
site camp draws its strength pri- 
marily from people who do not 
have the economic burden of the 
theater to color their thinking and 
in their bemused detachment may 
be more easily seduced by its leg- 
ends. Strangely, they draw some 
support from a few New York pro- 
ducers who assert that the Phila- 
delphia audience is an exceptionally 
sophisticated one that withholds its 
approval from all productions but 
the best. Their use of the city as a 
point of embarkation is something 
of a ritualistic trial-by-fire which, 
if survived, guarantees good health 
and long life before the New York 
footlights. If there is any truth to 
these claims, obviously they are not 
subscribed to by producers like 
Rogers and Hammerstein, who 
have steered as wide a course of 
Philadelphia as a try-out city as 
if it were plague-ridden. 


Umbilically tied as it is to the 
Broadway theater, Philadelphia ex- 
ists as an image reflected in a small 
mirror. Its dependence on the vi- 
tality and trends of New York has 
resulted in its developing a rather 
narrow field of vision in its orien- 


Le HELEN MacLEOD 


FINE OLD JEWELLERY 
PORCELAINS 


206 S. 17th St., Phila. 3 + PEnnypacker 5-3630 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 
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FIELDSTONE COLONIAL 


Surrounded by the lovely estate of a fa- 
mous novelist, in unspoiled countryside, a 
charming 5-acre country place. Sturdy old 
fieldstone farmhouse, retaining Dutch Co- 
lonial features. Broad views over the coun- 
tryside. Living room, open fireplace, dining 
room, kitchen, den with huge walk-in fire- 
place. 4 bedrooms and bath above. Hot 
water, oil heat; drilled well. Small barn, 
concrete stabling for beef cattle. Garage 
and poultry house. Exceptional value in a 
complete small farm—only $22,500. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


tation to the drama. This is not the 
result of any insidious flaw in the 
character of local audiences; it is 
something that has been caused by 
circumstances of geography and 
tradition—circumstances that are, 
for the most part, happy in their 
effect. Broadway represents the 
staple product of American drama 
and Philadelphia is fortunate to be 
able to share in it. But there are 
many productions—classics, 
Shakespeare and contemporary 
drama of a high order—that are 
being done Off-Broadway and that 
have no showcase in Philadelphia. 
There are indications that in time 
this will be remedied, but for the 
moment Philadelphia looks upon 
pre-Broadway shows as its almost 
sole means of theatrical support. 
The ills that so often beset Broad- 
way are transmitted accordingly 
by a kind of reflex action to the 
Philadelphia scene. The Depres- 
sion, which almost drove the New 
York theater into extinction, had a 


like effect locally. Television made 


serious inroads on the Broadway 
audience and, although the closing 
of playhouses appears to be ar- 
rested, it has left the strength of 
legitimate drama seriously de- 
pleted. Now there is a new and 
ominous straw in the wind that 
could bring about an end to Phila- 
delphia’s season: costs of mount- 
ing a production have soared as- 
tronomically and ticket prices have 
been inching up towards a figure 
theater people regard as an eco- 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


General Line of Antique Furniture 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 
Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


The American Revolution in 1780 
As Related to Bucks County 


Cornwallis had just defeated Morgan’s 
division at the Cowpens, one of the 
severest engagements of the whole war. 
Congress made the following Resolu- 
tion: 


In Congress, Feb’y 20, 1781 


esolved, That the Southern 
Army be composed of all the 
regular Troops from Pennsyl- 
4 # vania to Georgia inclusive ex- 
cept Moylan’s Dragoons and those on 
Command on the Western frontiers, and 
that the Commander in Chief be and is 
hereby directed to order the Troops of 
the Pennsylvania Line, except as above, 
to join the army in Virginia by Detach- 
ments as they may be in Readiness to 
march. 


That the Deputy Qr. Master in Penn- 
sylvania be and he is hereby directed to 
put the Waggons belonging to the Penn- 
sylva. Line in order for Service immedi- ‘ 
ately. 

That the States aforesd. & the State 
of Pennsylvania be and they are hereby 
required to compleat their respective 
Quotas of Troops and forward them to 
Join the Southern Army without Loss 
of time. 


Extract from the Minutes, 
GEO. BOND, Dep's Sec’y. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY. 
RELATOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 


Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


DESIGNS IN AUTHENTIC 


COLONIAL 


Emil A. Schmidlin AIA 
East Orange, N. J. 


BU RET -BY 


Doylestown Building 
C 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-4408 
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nomic sound barrier—they don't 
know what will happen on the 
other side but suspect the super- 
structure may be buffeted to pieces. 
Rising expenses have already had 
the effect of eliminating the mod- 
est success, or what George M. 
Cohan called “a nice little show,” 
from theater annals. Arthur Wat- 
ers, Variety's local man and the 
dean of Philadelphia drama critics, 
points out that today a show is 
“either a hit or a flop.” Broadway 
producers, a naturally conservative 
lot, have been even more wary in 
their choice of vehicles and many 
dramas of high artistic ambitions 
that formerly would have been seen 
in Philadelphia now spend their 
entire lives Off-Broadway. 

Mr. Waters asserts that there is 
a dilemma peculiar to the try-out 
city. During the 1957-58 season the 
last pre-Broadway opening oc- 


strange irony of Philadelphia’s 
theater position. Good drama is 
coveted but a succession of hit 
shows would darken local houses 
except for the occasional touring 
show. This circumstance is by no 
means rare. Every season has had 
patches of drought and at times 
there have been extended stretches 
with no plays at all. As Mr. Waters 
rather pointedly suggests, this 
leaves Philadelphia with an audi- 
ence and no place for them to go. 

If Philadelphia during the win- 
ter months seems retiring in its 
relations with the theater, the 
summer season works a startling 
change. From June to September, 
when the nation is festooned with 
the bright canvas of theater tents, 
Philadelphia sheds its reserve and 
becomes the life of the party. From 
the humblest beginnings it has 
grown in less than a decade into 


Like many of the big musicals that “try-out” in Philadelphia, “Goldi- 
locks” smoothed over its rough spots here, then went on to Broadway 
where it established itself as a commercial success. 


curred in April. This was one of 
the earliest dates on record and 
there was considerable hand- 
wringing and intoning of regrets 
over the feckless pass to which the 
theater business had come. But Mr. 
Waters gives another, paradoxical 
explanation for the premature 
closing that would seem to be cor- 
rect: Broadway last season had an 
unusual number of successful 
shows that settled down for long 
runs. As a result there were no 
playhouses available to absorb new 
shows and producers who had plays 
on their drawing boards scrapped 
them rather than open in Philadel- 
phia with no place to take them 
subsequently. This points up the 
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the country’s busiest crossroads of 
summer theater traffic. What 
causes a city that timidly practices 
its tired winter habits of theater- 
going to become aggressive and 
strong-willed during the hot 
months is uncertain, but Philadel- 
phia clearly has seized the initia- 
tive. Tent-theater-in-the-round is 
now an established part of Amer- 
ica’s summer landscape and it ap- 
pears that Philadelphia will con- 
tinue to set the trend for years to 
come. 

The city’s emergence as summer 
pace-setter is still too fresh to have 
attracted much historical dissection, 
and opinions as to the causes be- 
hind its growth can be only tenta- 


tive. There are several possible 
contributors: the presence of the 
Bucks County Playhouse, which 
was and continues to be one of the 
nation’s finest summer theaters, 
probably created an abiding re- 
spect for summer theater if not an 
overactive patronage; the Lam- 
bertville Music Circus, as the coun- 
try’s first musical tent, gave early 
proof that there was a viable au- 
dience and indicated the fare it 
preferred; the low prices and ex- 
cellent productions of the Play- 
house-in-the-Park brought to bear 
a great deal of influence on a pre- 
viously-uninitiated segment of the 
public; finally, the high quality of 
musical tent productions has 
brought artistic respectability to 
the summer session. 


Philadelphia enjoys the unde- 
served distinction of being the 
home of the nation’s most famous 
residential company. In 1923 a 
group of actors began producing 
plays in a converted bobbin mill in 
Rose Valley. Known as the Hedge- 
row Theater, it was to become, in 
its more than thirty years of exist- 
ence, a widely-admired landmark 
in American annals. Hedgerow’s 
rolls included Eva Le Gallienne, 
Ann Harding, Richard Basehart, 
John Beal, Richard Derr, Alan 
Jocelyn and Henry Jones. As an 
ensemble they practiced an un- 
wavering servitude to the play and 
their productions were informed 
with intelligence and honesty. 


Although situated only a few 
miles from Philadelphia, Hedgerow 
never sank its roots in local soil 
but existed like an aerial plant, 
taking its nourishment from the 
air. Its residence was a hollow in 
a world that was indifferent to it. 
Hedgerow’s audiences were under- 
manned and it survived where the 
others failed only because its mem- 
bers were willing to suffer enor- 
mous privation and not because of 
any congeniality on the part of its 
neighbor city. 

Jasper Deeter was the guiding 
spirit behind the Hedgerow The- 
ater. He had been an actor and the 
leading director with the famed 
Provincetown Players when that 
group was championing the work 
of Eugene O’Neill. He is today a 
towering figure in American the- 
ater, one of the world’s foremost 
O’Neill experts, yet Philadelphia 
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virtually ignores him. But if the 
city treats Mr. Deeter with studied 
neglect, he reciprocates with a 
withering disregard for Philadel- 
phia’s theater habits. His point of 
view transcends mere physical lo- 
cale; his home is wherever he can 
practice his kind of theater. 


Several years ago rising costs 
forced Hedgerow to terminate its 
operations and, in the intervening 
time, it has been a school of acting 
under the direction of Jasper 
Deeter. On April 1, 1959, it will 
re-open its doors to the public and 
again produce plays. It will no 
longer be a repertory theater; but 
with Mr. Deeter as its director it 
will probably offer Philadelphia 
some of its most exciting drama. 


If Philadelphia is a collection of 
old towns there is no better proof 
than the existence of its forty- 
three “little theaters.” Each con- 
stitutes a milieu of its own. The 
raison d’etre is recreation on both 
sides of the footlights and if they 
lack the breathlessness and gravity 
of their professional counterparts 
no one seems to care. They exist 
solely to purvey pleasure, tempera- 
ment is not tolerated and, with the 
profit motive removed, the fare 
might be anything from Aeschylus 
to Axelrod, depending on the pre- 
vailing whims of the moment. 

The term “little” needs some 
clarification. Certainly, from the 
standpoint of size of audience, it 
is a complete incongruity. About 
three hundred thousand people at- 
tended “little theater” perform- 
ances last year, a figure to set 
downtown moguls to watering their 
palates. “Little” is probably the in- 
tentionally vague coinage of a 
scribe hard-pressed to find an ade- 
quate covering word for a diversity 
of theater types. There are the 
community theaters. These are 
identified with a specific neighbor- 
hood and their members usually 
base their togetherness on a shar- 
ing of the same neck of the woods. 
A second category is the group 
supported by social agencies. Here 
the community is more one of in- 
terest than of geography. Neigh- 
borhood Players and the Drama 
Guild of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association are examples, and their 
choice of plays tends to lean more 
towards the unusual. A recent 
Drama Guild production of “Lysis- 
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A stimulating selection of America's handsomest furniture. 


Available through your favorite decorator or dealer. 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES MART 


From a group designed by George Nakashi 


32 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone - WAlnut 5-1505 


> 


me at Fou MU 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Allen, Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Telephone SKyline 7-5118 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
. . .Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
W/hy not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


ROCKHILL 


U,S. ROUTE 1 + LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


_— _n———— 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


JIM BRADLEY’S 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men’s lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 

> Saat come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
5 the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
| i is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
i Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


FIllmore 8-2474 


lwant! 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 
bridge parties a 5 
Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 

Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WO 8-8981 


asc Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
“8 Luncheons e Dinners e Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 
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trata” received a good deal of 
acclaim. Plays and Players is 
another group in itself. Only mem- 
bers may attend its performances 
and it keeps on hand many of the 
accouterments of the social club. It 
sponsors original play contests and 
one of those chosen, “Stalag 17,” 
received its first performance there 
before going on to New York. 
Finally, there is the Abbey Play- 
house, a group whose community is 
the difficult world of theater fi- 
nance. It definitely looks with favor 
on a profit and anyone with the 
price of a ticket, no matter what 
his neighborhood origins, is wel- 
come. Its productions are usually 
more highly polished than those of 
the other “little theaters.” 

A look into Philadelphia’s the- 
ater future raises a number of 
questions, the most pressing of 
which is whether there is a place 
for Off-Broadway type theater. 
Several years ago New York’s Cir- 
cle in the Square established a 
local branch in the Academy of 
Music Foyer and, after an auspi- 
cious beginning, lost momentum 
and eventually pulled up stakes. 
But the Off-Broadway trend has 
shown signs of renewed life and 
could develop into a full-scale 
movement. The Actors League, a 
semi-professional group, which is 
housed in the Foyer, introduced it- 
self with impressive productions of 
Beckett’s “Waiting for Godot” and 
Tennessee Williams’ “Garden Dis- 
trict” and plans other plays of the 
Off-Broadway genre. The 43rd 
Street Theater is the entry of three 
youthful producers who are staking 
their theater futures on Philadel- 
phia. The situs of their operation 
is a movie house at Forty-Third 
and Walnut Streets that has been 
converted into an intimate type 
theater with facilities that give 
promise of highly inventive stag- 
ing. Their projected schedule of 
productions includes some of Off- 
Broadway’s most successful efforts 
with completely professional casts 
and would seem to afford an excel- 


Pottstown Antiques Show 
Sponsored By 

The Antiques Dealer's Association 
of Montgomery County 

Mon., Tues., Wed., May 4, 5, 6 
11 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily 

Restaurant in Bldg. 
Sunnybrook Ballroom Pottstown, Pa. 


R+ 422 just E. of Pottstown 
(Free new map-directory—Write Box 158, 
Skippack, Pa.) 
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lent proving-ground for Philadel- 
phia's Off-Broadway future. 

The Ogontz Theater is also a 
renovated movie house and may 
presage another trend. Its proprie- 
tor, Charles D. Teller, plans to pro- 
duce well-known plays that for one 
reason or another have not ex- 
hausted their local audience. These 
would include shows that tried out 
in Philadelphia only briefly and 
others that did not appear at all. 
In addition, he hopes to present 
new dramas of promise. If success- 
ful, Mr. Teller’s “Winter Stock” 
might spur a revival of the neigh- 
borhood theaters that abounded in 
Philadelphia at the turn of the 
century. 

Philadelphia’s summer season 
will continue propagating ever- 
widening spheres of influence. The 
proprietors of the Valley Forge 
Music Fair, Frank Ford, Shelly 
Gross and Lee Guber, recently 
entered into partnership with com- 
poser Richard Rogers. They will 
produce musical shows that will 
tour the country during the sum- 
mer, thereby assuring that where- 
ever tent theaters flourish they will 
bear the Philadelphia stamp. 

Unquestionably, Philadelphia’s 
major theater function will con- 
tinue to be as a try-out city. Its 
scope in this respect is dictated for 
the most part by outside deities. 
But much can be accomplished by 
vigorous local enterprise. Improve- 
ment of theater service and com- 
fort would heighten the interest of 
the established patronage and at- 
tract newcomers into the ranks of 
theater-goers. The renovation of 
the Shubert Theater by its new 
owners is an excellent example of 
what should be done. 

Broadway theater’s problems 
cannot be overestimated. But the 
“Fabulous Invalid” has been a long 
time convalescing. It probably will 
give its followers many uneasy mo- 
ments, but as long as there is 
someone who wants to hear a 
story it will survive. W 
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SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet—Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 
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The tree that grows 


through our roof 


OUR AIM . . . To serve you courteously, completely and honestly. 
To profit, not only in money, but in the good will and friendship of 
our customers. To improve whenever possible and correct our errors 
when we learn of them. To do our best every day, in every way, to 
build an establishment which will be known as the finest in our field. 


Dutch” DINER On Route 611 across from Willow Grove Air 
4 Station, Horsham, Penna., OSborne 5-1570 


Furniture— 


Country Craflers Decorative Accessories f 


Specializing in Colonial Reproductions | 


Gifts of distinclion from yan places 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


THOSE WHO COMPARE 
ALWAYS BUY 


THE FISHER 


The World’s foremost 
high fidelity 
stereophonic 
instruments 


34S.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


You are cordially invited to visit our showrooms 
and let us play for you today the music you had 
not expected to hear for years. 


TELEPHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 


ENGLISH IMPORTS 


These charming antique reproduction 
ironstone jugs in plain white glaze, are 
as decorative as they are useful. A spe- 
cial gift for the pitcher collector—won- 
derful for flowers, martini mixers. 


Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 


Visit us for fine china and beautiful 
home accessories. 


Set of 3—Gift Wrapped—$6.50 
(add $1 for postage & handling) 


148 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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Tal k your way 
toa shorter day 


DeJUR GRUNDIG 


Stenorette 
ONLY $179.50 


ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF ANY 
OTHER DICTATING MACHINE... 
ONE STENORETTE CAN BE USED 
FOR BOTH DICTATING AND TRAN- 
SCRIBING. SAME MAGNETIC TAPE 
USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
CORRECTIONS CAN BE MADE DI- 
RECTLY ON THE TAPE. WEIGHT 
ONLY 11 LBS. 10 OZ. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


225 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 
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==EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, NJ 
RR As a en eee ae 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 
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continued from page 49 
caused many artists and art de- 
votees to organize attractive gal- 
leries in outlying districts. 

To mention several cases in 
point, there are, just outside the 
periphery of Philadelphia, the 
Ten-Fifteen Gallery in Wyncote 
and the Design Corner in Bala 
Cynwyd; farther out, but still 
within easy driving distance, are 
the Elizabeth Wolpert Gallery in 
Springhouse, the Crest Gallery 
outside. New Hope, the Ruth 
Hager Gallery in Lancaster, and 
the Walter Baum Gallery in Sel- 
lersville. 


In the city itself there are still 
exhibition outlets at the Art Al- 
liance, the Print Club, the Little 
Gallery, the Carlen Gallery, the 
Sessler Gallery, the Phillips Gal- 
lery, the new contemporary sec- 
ond floor at the Newman Gallery 
(with a Julius Bloch show), the 
Arnold Finkel Gallery on Chest- 
nut Street, the Coleman Gallery, 
the Red Door Gallery in West 
Oak Lane, the Mack Gallery, and, 
in Germantown, the Soffer Gal- 
lery and a gallery that has chosen 
to call itself the “Art Menagerie.” 

There are also frequent exhi- 
bition opportunities at clubs and 
young people’s associations, par- 
ticularly the veteran Philadel- 
phia Sketch Club, the Plastic 
Club, the Fleisher Memorial, the 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, the Da Vinci Alliance, the 
Old York Road Art Guild, the 
suburban women’s clubs, and 
both the YMCA and the YWCA 
and the YM/YWHA's through- 
out the city and the suburbs. 

There are flourishing art cen- 
ters scattered throughout the 
area: Woodmere, Cheltenham, 
Bryn Mawr, Allens Lane, Phillips 
Mill, and Wayne—all in all, about 
twenty-five art centers. The arts 
and crafts centers of Delaware, 


West Chester, and Wallingford, 
particularly, have contributed to 
the popularization of art. 
Ironically, despite the increased 
demand for his work, the in- 
creased respect accorded his pro- 
fession, the artist still does not 
have an easy time of it econom- 
ically. True, he has many more 
outlets than he did, say, twenty- 


At Print Club, Bertha von Mosch- 
zisker checks over entries for new 
exhibit at this active gallery. 


five years ago, but scarcely more 
economic security, if he restricts 
his activity to the fine arts. 
Speaking with the authority born 
of many years of abject poverty, 
the painter-mystic Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder once said abstractly 
of the artist: “He cannot be a 
good fellow; he is rarely a 
wealthy man and upon the pot- 
boiler is inscribed an epitaph to 
his art.” This observation is as 
applicable today, with the differ- 
ence that many new and chal- 
lenging avenues of escape from 
economic insecurity are open to the 
contemporary artist. 

Business and industry have at 
last begun to recognize the valid- 
ity of good design. The masters 


“that particular piece” 
you've always wanted, but have never found 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS IN CUSTOM CABINETRY 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN, PA. 


of furniture 


TU 4-0729 
TU 4-3399 
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of contemporary art, while their 
original work may still be too 
esoteric for mass appeal, have 
had a great impact on commer- 
cial art and advertising, on pack- 
aging, fabric design, wall-paper, 
even on industrial design. 

Locally, N. W. Ayer pioneered 
in the use of creative art in ad- 
vertising under the influence of 
Charles Coiner, Paul Darrow, 
Walter Reinsel, and the late Leon 
Karp. The list of artists used by 
that house for its celebrated 
“Great Ideas of Western Man” 
series for the Container Corpora- 
tion includes such internationally 
known European artists as Picas- 
so, Dufy, Derain, and Leger; such 
nationally known artists as Ben 
Shahn, Karl Knaths, Mark Tobey, 
and Stuart Davis; such local 
artists as Arthur Williams, Ray 
Ballinger, Albert Gold, Bob Riggs, 
Hobson Pittman, Franklin Wat- 
kins, and Morris Blackburn. 

In 1947 the Philadelphia Gim- 
bel store pioneered the purchase 
of art. Its Pennsylvania art col- 
lection, one hundred paintings and 
fifteen sketches, presents the 
story of contemporary Pennsyl- 
vania through the eyes of four- 
teen top American artists. 

In 1954 in Philadelphia, Gim- 
bel’s also organized a mural com- 
petition with a $6,000 purchase 
fund. The awards were won by 
Morris Berd, Albert Bendiner, 
and Gricevics. These murals are 
now installed on the main floor. 

The annual scholastic art ex- 
hibitions, open to junior and 
senior high school students from 
southeastern Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, have also been spon- 
sored by Gimbel’s. This year’s 
show will open on February 21 
and run to March 7. 

As gratifying and profitable as 
these outlets have been to the 
artist, as encouraging as he may 
find the growing interest in art 
among the population at large, he 
still faces formidable obstacles in 


the pursuit of that ultimate goal, 
the one-man show. 

Let us suppose for a moment 
that an artist has had a productive 
period and is invited to have a one- 
man show at a gallery. It will cost 
him about one hundred dollars for 
mailings, and anywhere from twen- 
ty-five to several hundred dollars 
for a reception and insurance. 
Added to the initial cost of canvas, 
paints, brushes and frames if he 
works in oils, and the prohibitive 
cost of wood, stone, and castings 
if he is a sculptor, such expendi- 
tures are beyond the means of all 
but the most successful. If the ex- 
hibition is out of town, the artist 
must pay to have his work crated 
and transported. By the time he 
has finished, each canvas might 
cost him as much as $140 to show. 
If he is fortunate enough to sell a 
few, he must pay the dealer or 
gallery a 25% to 33% commission. 
It is small wonder that most artists 
consider art a luxury. 

Still, despite the difficulties an 
artist must surmount, the Phila- 
delphia sales picture grows better 
and better. Last year the Art Alli- 
ance grossed over $32,800 from its 
sixty-two exhibitions; the Print 
Club $12,636, from only thirteen 
exhibitions. The Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts sold a total 
of $38,000 at its annual oil show, 
$10,000 to its own permanent col- 
lection, $6,000 to the Detroit Insti- 
tute, its co-sponsor in the show, 
$4,000 to the Fleisher Memorial, 
and the remaining $18,000 to pri- 
vate buyers. Although few local 
artists were fortunate enough to 
sell their work, some twenty-seven 
of them were included in the show 
along with twenty-one other Penn- 
sylvania artists. 

“Bring me a branch to lean on,” 
the French painted Braque once 
said, “and I'll sing like a bird.” 
Cannot Philadelphia, with its rich 
cultural heritage, provide even 
sturdier branches for our artists 
to lean on than it has in the past? E 
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The Old Canal Shop 


CHARLES AND ELLEN CARROLL 


Unusual gifts and early pine pieces. 
‘Colored glass, lamps and shades, 
milk glass. 


BY THE CANAL BRIDGE, YARDLEY, PA. 
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From France... 


The latest from Paris . . . two- 
piece suit, knitted jersey jac- 
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Blouses — Unusual Jewelry — Gifts 
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Greet Your Valentine With Beauty 


Right for goa” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 

146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


The 
Towne Shop 


“Town and Country Clothes”” 
15 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. 


Complete lines of 
Sportswear Dresses Separates 
Lingerie Accessories 


Bucks County's Largest Little Shop! 
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The Fabric S hop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 


Suitable for Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0767 


BERNADETTE M. DONNELLY 


ACADEMY OF DANCE 


Ballet Tap Jaz > Private 
Ballroom Dancing * >; or Class 
Complete Line of Dance 

Dance Supplies Lessons 


Stop in or phone TUrner 4-2990 
EASTON RD. and MT. CARMEL AVE. 


GLENSIDE, PA. 


CADILLAC 


Will you grant 
Mr. Mark A. Newsom 
of Johnston Cadillac Inc., Trenton 
an appointment to show you 


a 1959 Cadillac? 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 
for your child’s musical 
education. FREE use of 

an instrument during 

this trial period. 

For further information 

call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 

. . . TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
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the Theodore Presser Company and 
the Elkan-Vogel Company, and we 
have composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists, conductors, teachers 
and musicologists of substantial 
reputation. 

The art centers are extremely 
active in music—one thinks of 
concerts at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Phila- 
delphia Museum School of Art, 
the Allens Lane Art Center, the 
Bryn Mawr Art Center, and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

“The Opera House (Academy of 
Music) at Philadelphia is certainly 
one of the most beautiful in the 
world. It holds very nearly 2,800 
persons, comfortably  seated”— 
wrote the American pianist Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk in his journal, 
May 30, 1862, five years after it 
was built. Refurbished now, it is al- 
ways a favorite place for stellar 
attractions and grandiose events, 
such as performances by visiting 
orchestras as well as our own, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, the 
All-Star Series, the Philadelphia 
Forum, The Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company and the Phila- 
delphia Lyric Opera Company 
and jazz concerts. 

There is no dearth of concerts 
even in summer, thanks to the 
Robin Hood Dell. Revitalized in 
1949 by the dynamic Fredric 
R. Mann, supported in part by the 
City, in part by the Friends of the 
Robin Hood Dell, it enables thou- 
sands to hear, free of charge, 
members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra led by first-rate con- 
ductors and assisted by first-rate 
soloists, under the open sky. 
There are also Police Band Con- 
certs, and concerts by the String 
Bands of that unique folk festival, 
the Mumers Parade. 

All this activity exists because 
the music-loving amateurs will it” 
to exist. The last seven years, too, 
have brought sponsorship and en- 
couragement in cultural affairs 
from the city government. 

In a class absolutely by herself 
is “The Lady from Philadelphia,” 
Marian Anderson. For she repre- 
sents more than just a professional 
slickness. Some of the true ama- 
teur's love of music and humanity 


is hers. The goodliness radiating 
from her face has brought mean- 
ing to the Greek name of her home: 
The City of Brotherly Love. 

“City of Homes,” is another 
name given to this oft-baffling 
place. Pock-marked with parking 
lots and tall apartment buildings, 
it nevertheless still sprawls for 
miles with single dwellings. Only 
a few neighborhoods possess the 
attractive homogeneity of times 
long past. In the late 18th century, 
it was a city where “the soft 
browns and grays of Pennsylvania 
fieldstone punctuated the rural 
scene, and city streets were lined 
with the sightly red and black 
Flemish bond of well-proportioned 
brick facades.” So is it described 
by Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh 
in their book, Rebels and Gentle- 
men, Philadelphia in the Days of 
Benjamin Franklin (Reynal & 
Hitchcock). Levy the Jew, the Irish 
Quin, and the German Schneider 
played [music] together with 
English and native-born gentry, 
under the direction of John Gualdo, 
a Catholic from Italy. The draper 
Batho and the Governor John Penn 
met regularly to play concertos, 
and, on another plane, at taverns 
or ‘bottle associations’ a man’s 
ability to sing or perform was his 
only necessary passport to a merry 
company.” 

One of the most distinguished 
amateurs in this music-loving 
society was Francis Hopkinson, 
jurist, politician, inventor, poet, 
composer, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and, possibly 
also designer of the American flag. 
In 1759, he wrote what is con- 
sidered to be the first secular 
American song, “My Days Have 
Been so Wondrous Free.” Twenty- 
nine years later he wrote a group 
of songs, prefaced by a dedication 
to President George Washington, 
in which the author believes that 
“If these Songs should not be so 
fortunate as to please the young 
Performers, for whom they are in- 
tended, they will at least not oc- 
casion much Trouble in learning 
to perform them: and this will, I 
hope, be some Alleviation of their 
Disappointment.” Washington re- 
assured him: 

Moe + MY dear Sir, NOU had 
any doubts about the reception 
which your work would meet 
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with—or had the smallest reason 
to think that you should need any 
assistance to defend it—you have 
not acted with your usual good 
Judgment in the choice of a 
Coadjutor ;—for should the tide of 
prejudice not flow in favor of it 
(and so various are the tastes, 
opinions and whims of men, that 
even the sanction of Divinity does 
not insure universal concurrence) 
what, alas! can I do to support it? 
—I can neither sing one of the 
songs, nor raise a single note on 
any instrument to convince the un- 
believing.—But I have, however, 
one argument which will prevail 
with persons of true taste (at least 
in America)—I can tell them that 
it is the production of Mr. Hop- 
kinson.” 

A facsimile edition of the songs 
has been published by Harry 
Dichter, 5458 Montgomery Avenue. 
Other interesting items have also 
been made available by this tire- 
less researcher. 

Like his friends Franklin and 
Jefferson, Hopkinson had an in- 
ventive mind. A member of the 
Philosophical Society founded by 
Franklin, he studied astronomy, 
zoology, physics and botany. He 
foresaw the advent of air travel. 
One of his inventions concerned a 
new method of quilling the harpsi- 
chord. When Jefferson went abroad 
he tried in vain to sell this inven- 
tion to manufacturers. While in 
Paris, Jefferson wrote to Hopkin- 
son, “I envy your Wednesday 
evenings entertainment with him 
[Rittenhouse] and Dr. Franklin. 
They would be more valued by me 
than the whole week at Paris.” 

According to Hopkingon, each 
Wednesday evening was “a little 
pleasing philosophical party.” Yet 
we doubt that they were given over 
entirely to philosophical and scien- 
tific discussion. Perhaps Hopkinson 
played the harpsichord, or perhaps 
Franklin played the guitar and 
sang Scottish songs. Possibly they 
tried out Franklin’s String Quar- 
tet; a work ingeniously contrived 
for beginners to play. Very likely, 
there was talk about that gifted 
English musician Alexander Rein- 
agle, but recently arrived in Phila- 
delphia. Probably there was talk 
about Franklin’s invention, the 
Glass Harmonica, all the rage in 
Europe, and for which Mozart and 
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Next time get ALPO .. . Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, Chicken (fine) 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat... chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. PENNA. 
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PRACTICE soiu for 


TRAP 


HUNTING 


Shoot Every Saturday 
SKEET Shoot Every Sunday 
POWDERBOURNE 


“The Shooters Country Club” 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 
ORleans 9-7973 


DOG BOARDING all breeds 


exclusive kennels—expert 
supervision—finest diet 


GREAT DANES 
Puppies & adult stock from America’s 
finest kennels. Fawns, brindles, blacks, 
Champion sires & dams. 
Chalfont, Pa. 


Honey Hollow Kennels VAndyke 2-0890 


SWEETBRIER 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 
POODLES 


VOLUNTEER 2-2910 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


THERESA S. SWEET 


RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


FOREIGN CAR 
SERVICE & REPAIRS 


OLFIELD 9-6013 


FOR 
STYLE 
PERFORMANCE 


MOTORSPORT 


1550 EASTON ROAD 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
ENGINE BALANCING 


ROSLYN, PA. 


ERBIRD 
THE 
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OF PRESTIGE 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Bucks County 
THE FORD BUILDING, WEST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


IIS 


Enjoy Spring Flowers 
While the Snow Still Flies! 
Tulips — Daffodils 
Pussy Willows — Iris 
Cut or in Arrangements 


Distinctive Valentine 
Arrangements 


Sandy Ridge 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 


ISSN 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 


Latest Dividend 31, % Per Annum 


ol! 
44th Year of Consecutive Dividends Wi Sd 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


our growth 
(Assets as of) 
October 21, 1952—$2,848,002.42 
October 31, 1957 — $12,014,559.02 
Save the Insured Way and Grow with Us 


Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 
STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-6700 


TREVOSE, PA. 


ORCHARD 3-1500 


RIDE WHILE YOU WORK 


WORK IS FUN with Bolens new 7 HP 
RIDE-a-matic Tractor with easy-to-change 
attachments for year ‘round use! 
21 attachments put riding comfort 
into the toughest outdoor jobs— 


Disk Plow 
Roller © Mower 
Cultivator Fertilizer 
Lawnsweeper Utility car 
Sno-caster Sickle bar 
Seeder Harrow 


‘WALTER A. SMITH 


FA, ON A 


BOLENS! 


Model 230 
complete—$509.00 


Open Daily—Evenings & Sundays 
Riegelsville, Pa. Phone: Riverside 9-2151 


SALES SERVICE & PARTS + POWER MOWERS + GARDEN TRACTORS + ROTARY TILLERS 


EFFORTLESS 
SNOW 
REMOVAL 


with the 


HOMKO 


Power 
Motor 


Arm 


Silly to buy Garden Power Equipment 
in February? On the contrary, it’s 
smart! You lick the snow problem now 
. .. and are all set for garden chores. 
The Homko Motor Arm can be mounted 
in seconds to power a snow plow, tiller, 
edge trimmer or mower (rotary or reel). 


I. G. ROSENBERGER, INC. 


Rt. 113, Silverdale, Pa. — ALPINE 7-2712 
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TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Grow Christmas 


Trees 


We furnish the best varieties and 


plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand —Your only 
cost. Plan your spring planting of 


Christmas trees now. 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


Gluck had composed. It is easy to 
imagine someone asking Franklin, 
“Have you been to Bethlehem 
lately?” much in the way someone 
would ask today of one had been 
to Tanglewood. 

This is not to imply that Beth- 
lehem was as widely known 
then as Tanglewood is today. But 
both Franklin and Washington, on 
visting it, had found it to be an 
intensely musical community. It 
was founded in 1741 by members of 
the Moravian Church. Services 
were so elaborate as to be called 
“Papist”. There were few profes- 
sional musicians, if any. People 
played and sang, copied great 
music and composed it, imported 
and made musical instruments for 
the sheer joy of serving God and 
music. Their religious music is of 
a touching sincerity. But secular 
music also was composed. Six 
string quintets from the pen of a 
Moravian minister, Johann Fried- 
rich Peter, dated 1770 are said to 
be the first chamber music writ- 
ten in North America. And it must 
have been a charming scene 
when David Moritz Michael’s 
suite for wind instruments, “The 
Water Journey,” was played an- 
nually by musicians on a barge 
towed up the Lehigh River. 

Nowadays, Philadelphia music 
lovers set aside the second week in 
May for a pilgrimage to Bethle- 
hem. Since 1900, this has been a 
local tradition, thanks to the an- 
nual Bach Festival. 

A spiritual descendant of the 
versatile Francis Hopkinson is 
Henry S. Drinker, an unusually 
able jurist, angler, student of 
natural history and of Anthony 
Trollope, whose interest in choral 
singing as an outlet for the ener- 
gies of amateurs has made him 
unique among choral conductors. 
It all started thirty years ago, 
when Drinker together with his 
wife Sophie Drinker, author of 
Music and Women (Coward, Mc- 
Cann) began to discover past 


Murray Space Shoes 
The Only Original Authenic Space 
Shoes obtainable in Philadelphia. 

Your inquiry invited. 
MURRAY SPACE SHOES 
2024 Samson St. RI 6-8566 


Josephine Petts—Authorized Agent 
“WHY TRY SUBSTITUTES” 
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treasures of the choral repertoire. 
Soon they were sharing this dis- 
covery with their friends in the 
spacious music room of the Drinker 
home in Merion. Recently, Drinker 
was awarded the 1958 Tripos 
Award of the American Concert 
Choir and Choral Foundation. For 
this occasion, Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum wrote a biographical 
sketch on his fellow jurist, de- 
scribing his prodigious labors in 
making choral editions available 
and in translating texts into Eng- 
lish so that English speaking 
singers could sing with their hearts 
as well as with their voices. No 
better choice could have been made 
for the writing of this tribute. It 
takes a musical aristocrat to know 
one. Samuel R. Rosenbaum is a 
large-minded, self-effacing bene- 
factor of music who does not al- 
low his own personal taste in music 
to dictate his policy in musical 
matters. As trustee of the Mu- 
sicians Performance Trust Fund, 
he has helped many organizations 
in this region and elsewhere. 
Philadelphia, founded in 1682 by 
members of a religious faith that 
forbade music as an adjunct to 
worship, is a musical city. Yet, 
there is scarcity amidst the plenty. 
Philadelphia lacks a good, cen- 
trally located concert hall seating 
one thousand people for the ac- 
commodation of events too intimate 
or specialized to be held in the 
Academy of Music. It lacks ade- 
quate newspaper coverage for 
music. In one recent season there 
were 619 musical events. Even if 
we assume that only half of these 
are worthy of notice—what is a 
critic to do, confronted with so 
much to review? He must let many 
an interesting concert go un- 
noticed because he doesn't have 
enough assistants. He must also 
crowd his review into a short 
space, and resign himself to the 
knowledge that his cut-to-the bone 
comments may be cut again. 
Sean O’Faolain has described 
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POWER FAILURE CAN HAPPEN TO YOU 


Heavy snows, sleet, hurricanes or 
storms can cause dangerous and costly 
interruptions in electric service. Protect 
your family, home, farm or business 
against power failure with a Hollings- 
worth Emergency or Farm Unit. 

These mobile power stations provide 
year round standby service with low 
maintenance and operating cost. This is 
moderately priced, emergency protection 
you can’t afford to be without. (They 
are priced from $495.00) 


Available for use with power take-off 
for tractor or in portable engine driven 
unit—both mounted on portable dollies. 


Tractor Driven 
7 Generator 


Consult your local dealer for the 
unit to suit your individual needs: 


Emergency Power $ a) 
Generator Unit 


William Seal 
700 Main St. 
Royersford, Pa. 


Carl N. Dunmire 
Benjamin Franklin Highway 
Sanatoga, Pa. 


J. C. Fegley 

Malvern Farm Supply 
Pottstown, Pa. 35 W. King St. 
Happel Lumber & Supply Co. Malvern, Pa. 
301 E. Ist St. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


Clarence Wilson 
Kimberton, Pa. 


Boyertown Supply, Inc. 
Route 562—3 miles W. of 
Boyertown, Pa. 


L. D. Booth 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


Builders Equipment & Supply 
South Hanover St. 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Doylestown Agricultural Co. .D. 2 
Doylestown, Pa. Bushkill Center, Pa. 


JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH COMPANY Phoenixville, Penna. 


| FENCES... 


custom-made 
to your needs! 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY + Lowest Prices - FREE Estimates 


E ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
> Gainlink fence (o. 5-6597 — 2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


INSURANCE FOR: WELL DRILLING 


Industrial Plants—Commercial 

Properties—Schools and Churches 

—Homes and Individuals Wells drilled wader ony 
conditions with modern 

equipment in one day. 


BONDS FOR: 
Court, Licensees,-Tax Collectors— SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


Construction 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


ALSO: 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 


George Miller 
R 2 


YA 
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Rustic Fence 


Chain Link Fence 


Life—Accident and Health Insur- 

ance for the Individual and Group 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis- 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 


Bean, Mason & Eyer 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. Lansdale, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 Ulysses 5-4843 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
SALES AND SERVICE 
BLENHEIM Motors 

Established 1916 


3628 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
EVERGREEN 6-5659 


I. M. JARRETT 


DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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CHURCHVILLE 


Bucks Co. stone and frame home, dating 
about 1790, completely restored 1951. 
Living room with large fireplace and 
beamed ceiling; large dining room with 
picture window. 3 bedrooms; master 
bedroom has fireplace and beamed ceil- 
ing, modern tile bath. Hot water heat, 
2-car garage, many extras. Beautifully 
landscaped and fenced. Closeby trans- 
portation to schools, shopping and the 
city. $22,500 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road 
Elmwood 7-2230 


Feasterville, Pa. 


george S. 


> Hobensack ) jr. 
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Antiques—Garden appointments 
Semi-Antique oriental rugs 


ados Street 
New a Pa. 
VO 2-2406 
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Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 
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Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 


WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
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Philadelphia in a magazine article 
as a “a narcissist city.” His impres- 
sion: a being obsessed with its own 
reflection in a stagnant pool of 
water. It is an impression oddly at 
variance with the musical ferment 
that exists here. Yet it is accurate. 
For the water is not from our own 
Delaware, or from the Mississippi, 
or from the Great Lakes. It is 
rather from the Danube, or from 
the Volga, or from the Seine. 

While it is true that contempo- 
rary music is being performed more 
and more, it is also true that the 
legacy of the last sixty years or 
so has hardly been touched. The 
world in which we actually live 
is not represented enough. We live 
in Philadelphia, where, nearly two 
hundred years ago, people sang 
with love and fervor the choral 
music that was pouring southward 
from New England, a “flowering 
of New England” and the first 
flowering of music north of Mexico. 
We have a choral heritage of our 
own in Bethlehem. It has recently 
been singled out, not in Phila- 
delphia, but in New York by Hugh 
Ross and the Schola Cantorum 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
by way of “Music of the Morav- 
ians.” 

The current Arts Festival is 
doing much to inform Philadel- 
phians of their own cultural re- 
sources. It is an opportunity for 
the many diverse elements in our 
society to work together for the 
common good. Philadelphia is again 
the scene for leadership, as it was 
during the late 18th century, its 
golden age. 


Pianist Jeanne . Behrend, 
through her lecture recitals, 
recordings, editions and mag- 
azine articles, has become 
known as an exponent of 


music of the Americas. Sev- 
eral years ago she was spon- 
sored by the State Depart- 
ment on a good will tour of 


South America. Recently she 
was soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Little Symphony. She 
is currently engaged in or- 
ganizing a festival of West- 
ern Hemisphere Music, which 
she hopes will establish Phila- 
delphia as a leader in cultural 
interchange. 
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Try OLDSmobility | 


. . The New Action-Way to Go! 
Be our Guest. . 
Rocket Test | 


At your 


OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 
in Bucks 


DICK OLSEN | 
OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., | 
Newtown, Pa. ( 


Sales-Service—Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WORTH 8-3791 


. For A 
Authorized 1 


County it’s 


QUALITY 
FOODS 


ERRICO’S = 


Taste-tempting delica- 
cies to revive the most 
jaded palate, guaran- 
teed to bring out the 
ourmet in anyone. 
moked turkey from 
Black's Turkey Farm; 
South African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
Tree Spices from Bucks 
County; Irish oatmeal; 
Smoked and tenderized, 
cured hams from Arbo- 
gast Bastian in Allen- 
town; Wild rice. 


1917 


STOCKTON, N. J. 
EXport 7-9892 


Sunpay 6:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. & 5 - 7 P.M. 
Monpay-Fripay 6:30 A.M. — 9 P.M. 
SATURDAY 6:30 A.M. - 7 P.M. 


8 S. Union St. 


HW tigh blown 


Lambertville, N. J. 


Trading Post 


wrightstown, bucks county, pa. 


early american 


reproductions 


wrightstown, worth 8-2827 
new hope, volunteer 2-2969 


Mercedes-Benz 


Delaware Valley 


Headquarters 


EUROPEAN DELIVERY ARRANGED 


KEENAN 


MOTORS 


3322 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 
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through WFLN... TOUR 
PRIMITIVE 

PROGRESSIVE 

| ANCIENT 
MODERN 
ADVENTUROUS 


The SITA Cape To Cairo Safari packs all 
the romance and wallop of a private 
African Safari with a superb itinerary that 
includes many off-tlie-beaten-track locales. 


Travel is by plane, rail, motor; even local 
PRA | steamers. However, emphasis is placed 

| i N \\ AN i on direct, personal participation with the 
AW Land and its peoples. As on all SITA 

N trips there is an active round of planned and 
spontaneous entertainment: unique side 
visits, exciting tribal dances, social 
receptions, natural game-runs, and 
colorful ceremonies. Special dinners 

and parties are arranged at many points. 
Membership is limited in numbers 

and escorted by experienced tour directors. 
No tour program, at any price, includes 
more in the way of seeing and doing 

in an energetic Africa which has finally 
opened its eyes on today and tomorrow. 


31-32 Days ROME to ROME For African Brochure write or call: 
for as little as $1498 WFLN, Philadelphia—IV 2-6000 


Ley ae a Tour Reservations through: 
AU PE E 2 ; ADAMS TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 
for as little as $2298 Land Title Building—LO 7-7005 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service, Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


NEEDLEPOINT CHAIRS with red background, 
will trade or sell set of six. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 507 


LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for antique glass cruets or compotes. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


STAMP COLLECTION, many good U.S. items, 
will trade for brown and white Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 523 


WILL. TRADE 500 pome capacity Allstate single 
wheel, double hitch trailer in excellent condition 
for a canoe with paddles. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 511 


ANTIQUE BRIC-A-BRAC, Meissen, lustre, etc., 
will trade for small antique wrought-iron andirons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 527 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in ood work- 
ing order, for a small, antique marble-topped 


table. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 

1903 Linen Duster. Will trade for small reed 

organ, farm style, or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


WILL TRADE home-cooked dinners for French 
speaking guest who will converse in French with 
two adults and two pre-schoolers. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 516 


BOBSLED in need of repairs, will trade for books 
or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 510 


CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm 

with case, Proximemter and Filter in good condi- 

tion. Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


ANTIQUE horse-hitched milk sleigh. What have 
you to offer in trade? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


WANTED, comfortable seat. Will trade re- 
finished maple rocker for upholstered chair in 


good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 525 


PHOTO ENLARGER 4x5 Solar with easel, just like 
new, will trade for piano accordion or electric 
guitar with amplifier. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 520 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR will trade English lessons 
for Italian lessons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 529 


WILL TRADE two down comforters for an old 
parrot who has been trained to talk. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 530 


WILL CONTRIBUTE piano performance to good 
amateur violin, cello, chamber group, etc. Make 
merry music with Mozart. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 531 


HAND CROCHET THROW RUG, will swap for 
3 books of S & H Green Stamps. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 521 


WILL TRADE three adjoining lots in North Wales, 
Pa. for one large Mobile Trailer Home or two 


small ones. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 
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SER VICES — GOODS 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner _ 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-3321 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Edison. Three floors 
to browse on. Route 611—!/ mile So. of Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


STEREO TAPES: Hi Fi components and custom 
systems to suit your taste and pocketbook. 
Robert A. Horn, Woodside Farm, Doylestown, 
Fillmore 8-5007. 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies AKC and inoculated. Sara's 
Toe-Hi stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N.J. 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHER 


Doberman Pinscher Pups, sired by Champion 
Steb's Top Skipper. Also 10 month old male 
puppy, same breeding. Placed 3d in puppy class 
at Philadelphia show. Durham Road, Bucking- 
ham. Phone PYramid 4-5861. 


POODLES 
Poodles, Miniature, Exceptional quality. Puppies. 
Stud service. Freeland Farm. Mrs. Arthur Vogel, 
Lahaska, Pa. PYramid 4-3461. 


Poodles, Puppies, creme, silvers, blacks. Also 
Yorkshire Terriers. Quality breeding. Deer Lodge, 
4 miles North of Newtown on Rte. 413. WOrth 
8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3138. 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONVALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed, 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V.E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


i Three generations of 
dignified service 


FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Sewing Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties 


D. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 
BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“PD Home Away From Home” 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


KEystone 6-6847 


COLONIAL 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardleys Oldest 
Drug. Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 


FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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From the author of the world's best selling travel book, 


“Travel Guide to Europe”. 


.. TEMPLE FIELDING SAYS: 


Tor eatin otia 


SAS ls Europe ia. ally 


TEMPLE FIELDING’S GUIDEBOOK gives tourists 
more travel pleasure than they ever knew existed. And if 
you could talk with him personally about your plans, he’d 
say, “Flying is a grand way to go to Europe. Here’s how 


“Thrill to Europe’s pageantry. Have 
a go at London, a fling in Paris. Visit 
wonderful Copenhagen. These cities 
—and more—are yours for the asking 
on your SAS round trip to Rome.” 


“Here's an advance tip: soon you'll 
be able to speed throughout Europe 
onthe SAS Caravelle, world's quiet- 
est jet. It will introduce you to the 
extraordinary 40 minute travel hour!” 


*Open-faced Scandinavian sandwiches, of course! 


to get the most of it. On SAS, for instance, you can sight- 
see in up to 17 extra cities without paying an extra nickel in | 
fare! And SAS first class is lavish. In SAS economy class, 
you'll rave over the wide variety of tasty smørrebrød. *” 


and eytra NUWE, 


pecenvmonded ” 
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GE 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Fly SAS transatlantic from New Y ork, trans- 
polar from California. See your SAS agent, 
or write to SAS for free colorful travel folders. 
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